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Our friendly, experienced staff 
knows your problems and is eager 
to serve you. Our large warehouse 
stocks mean prompt shipment of 
your exact wants. Share the satis- 
faction of hundreds of other alert 
teachers who make us headquarters 
for all that’s best in school furniture 
and supplies. Write for our big, 
free catalog, a valuable handbook 
for your desk! 





School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 
Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 

Daylight Diffusors 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and Supplies 
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Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Athletic Goods 
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Flags 





American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 


This full-upholstered chair offers maxi- 
mum beauty with comfort, durability, 
andeasy housekeeping. Automatic safety- 
fold action; no pinching or tearing haz- 
ards. Available with folding tablet-arm. 
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Teachers and children agree in praise of new 
American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 


More AND MORE, the ““Ten-Twenty” American Universal Desk 
is proving to be the key to the co-ordinated classroom. Teachers 
praise its exclusive 3-position top, so easily and quietly adjusted 
to 20° slope, 10° slope, or level position, according to the work 
being done. They like the orderliness with which chiddren get 
in and out, thanks to the 45° swivel either way—a feature which 
reduces body torque due to right or left hand and eye prefer- 
ences. Children like the automatic fore-and-aft adjustment for 


focal accommodation to all work on top in each use position. 


FREE! Write for “The Co-ordinated Class- 
room” by Darell Boyd Harmon; also “The 
Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’,” with detailed 
reports by educators now using this desk 








BLACKWELL WIELANDY CO. 
1605 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
HOOVER BROTHERS, Ine. 
1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 

Exclusive Distributors for 


ctmevican Seating Company 
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At Last-a Contest FOR TEACHERS ONLY! 


Compton’s Pictured S500 in cash 
® 


Encyclopedia and prizes 








*250 


750 *500 


FOURTH PRIZE 


GRAND PRIZE SECOND PRIZE THIRD PRIZE 





54 Sets of the 1951 COMPTON’S 


to these winners and the 50 next best entries. 


“HOW I USE COMPTON'S IN THE CLASSROOM” 
All in-service teachers in the elementary and secondary schoo!s 
in the United States are eligible to compete. 


eae] HERE'S WHAT YOU DO: 


Just send for the official entry blank from 
F. E. Compton & Company. Then, if you ore 
one of the tens of thousands of teachers who 
teday ore finding Compton's a fascinating 
classroom aid, simply tell us “HOW | USE 


TEACHERS here’s your chance! Win the cash for that vacation trip 
you have dreamed of . . . Alaska ... Mexico... Europe... Hawaii... 
Or for a summer of graduate study! 

Thousands of teachers now use Compton’s daily in their classrooms. 
Each year unsolicited letters pour in from hundreds of teachers telling 
us how their pupils like to use Compton's, how it helps them get so 
much more from their schoolwork, how it saves the teacher’s time and 
makes her work more effective. There is a worth-while story behind 
each letter. 

Thousands of other teachers are using Compton’s just as effectively 
They have important stories too. We want those stories! Literary style 
won't be a factor. It’s the story that counts. How do you use Compton’s 
in the classroom? 

Just Follow These Simple Rules: 


1. Send for the official entry blank from 
F. E. Compton & Company at the address 
given below. 

2. Write or type your own story, “How 
I Use Compton's in the Classroom’’— 


prize, $1,000; next three prizes, $750, $500. 
$250; a set of the new fifteen-volume 1951 
Compton's to each of these winners and 
the 50 next best entries 


5. Entries will be judged by three nation- 


COMPTON'S IN THE CLASSROOM.” If you 
ore not yet using Compton's in your classroom, 
study a library set and tell us how you would 
vse it with your group. 
You can write about Compton's excellence as 
@ general classroom aid or its great valve in 
teaching any special subject, either elemen- 
tary or high school. 
The entry blonk will give you full instructions. 
lt costs nothing to compete! 

Nothing to buy! No obligations! 
Yow don't have to be an owner of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia to be eligible to win 
any one of the 54 sets of Compton's and cash 
prize awards totaling $8,500. 
















not over 1,000 words—attach the official ally known educators on the basis of 
entry blank and mail to F. E. Compton & aptness, originality, sincerity, and 
Company. simplicity of presentation. 
3. Contest closes April 22, 1951. Entries Nag ae gg | eo 
must be postmarked before midnight, ~ wd . wehe way a 
April 22. All winners will be notified by ‘'€> @upticate 
mail on June 1. prizes will be 

awarded. 
4. Prizes will be awarded as follows: Grand 
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Try the 1951 Compton's in your classroom. 1681 
pages of new and revised material (not includ- 
ing 871 pages of the revised Fact-index) . 

524,417 words of newly written text .. . 400 
new or extensively revised articles ... 783 new 
pictures, mops, and graphs... 178 pages added. 
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PLENTY OF POWER ... for Toast ... or Tanks 


Planning ahead is a part of our 
business. That’s why there’s plenty 
of power here now and why there 
will be enough in the future for your 
home...for industry ...for nation- 
al defense . . . enough to operate 
your television set or run an as- 
sembly line . . . to make toast or 
tanks. 

Expansion of existing power sta- 
tions since 1945 has greatly increas- 
ed the electric service in the Kansas 
City area. By mid-1951 Hawthorn 
Station, our new 177,000-horsepower 
steam-electric generating plant, will 
be in service, increasing the avail- 


able supply of electricity for our 
customers by more than 40 per cent. 
Then we will have generating ca- 
pacity of 616,500 horsepower .. . 
two thirds more than in 1941. 

Yes, your electric company and 
the electric industry in America 
have been planning ahead, keeping 
pace with the growing demand for 
electric power. All over this coun- 
try, business-managed, tax-paying 
electric companies, operating under 
the free enterprise system, are striv- 
ing to meet your needs and the 
nation’s needs. 


REDDY KILOWATT 
Your Electric Servant 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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Do you direct your own affairs . . . 


As wisely as you direct your students 





Too often teachers, in mold- 
ing the future of our nation’s 
youth, neglect the planning of 
their own futures. An important 
subject to which many teachers 
do not give adequate considera- 
tion is life insurance. 

You’ve heard teachers say, 
“Sure, I need more insurance, 
but I just can’t afford it.” 

This is no longer true. Today 
any MSTA member can get up 
to $5000 life insurance protec- 
tion for only a few cents a day. 

Your MSTA sponsors a Group 
Life Insurance Plan that offers 
its members insurance protection 
at the lowest premium rates ob- 
tainable. These low rates are 








possible because premiums are 
based upon teacher mortality 
rates only. 

Compare these typical rates 
for the MSTA sponsored insur- 
ance with any other policy offer- 
ing comparable protection: 


Annual Premium 


Age per $1000 
26 $5.81 
27 $5.85 
29 $5.90 
30 $5.93 
$2 $5.98 


You will find that these rates 
cannot be duplicated. Investi- 
gate this opportunity to obtain 
low-cost insurance today. 


“In case of death the bank pays your beneficiaries what you 
have saved. Life insurance pays them what you had hoped to save.” 





eh ee ee 7 


| Missouri State Teachers Association | 
Columbia, Missouri 

Please send me additional information about ! 
MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan for members. | 





: : 2. RSP at Pa i a r 
For further information | appRESS ...........- 
mail this coupon today. | CITY jy. a 
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The bonds we bought for our country’s defense 
are helping our boy become a doctor! 










HOW U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
ARE PAYING OFF FOR 
JOHN AND HELEN DALY 

OF STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


“Our son Jim always wanted 
to be a doctor,” says Helen 
Daly. ““Now he’s getting his 
dreamed-of chance to 
study medicine, thanks to our 
U. S. Savings Bonds.” 








“We've saved $3,550 now and Jim’s in pre- 
medical school. We're still buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds to see him through.” 


“When Jim was 13, John and I began buying 
a $100 bond a month for his education 
through the Payroll Savings Plan.” 




















The Dalys'story can be your story, too! 








© 
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You can make your dream come true, too! Start 
right now! It’s easy. Just take these steps: 


1. Put saving first before you spend a penny. 
2. Save a regular amount systematically, week 
after week or month after month. 

3. Start saving automatically by signing up 
today in the Payroll Plan where you work or the 


Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. Saving 
just $7.50 weekly, in ten years builds $4,329.02! 


You'll be providing security not only for yourself 
and your family but for the free way of life that’s 
so important to us all. And in far less time than 
you think, you’ll turn your dreams into reality 
just as the Dalys did! 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW— 


THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 


Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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PLEDGE TO CHILDREN 


To You, our children, who hold within you our most cherished hopes, 
we the members of the Midcentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, relying on your full response, make this pledge: 


From your earliest infancy we give you our love, so that you may grow 
with trust in yourself and in others. 

We will recognize your worth as a person and we will help you to 
strengthen your sense of belonging. 

We will respect your right to be yourself and at the same time help you 
to understand the rights of others, so that you may experience cooperative 
living. 

We will help you to develop initiative and imagination, so that you may 
have the opportunity freely to create. 

We will encourage your curiosity and your pride in workmanship, so 
that you may have the satisfaction that comes from achievement. 

We will provide the conditions for wholesome play that will add to your 
social experience, and to your happiness. 

We will illustrate by precept and example the value of integrity and the 
importance of moral courage. 

We will encourage you always to seek the truth. 

We will provide you with all opportunities possible to affirm your own 
faith in God. 

We will open the way for you to enjoy the arts and to use them for 
deepening your understanding of life. 

We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice and discrimination, so that 
together we may achieve a truly democratic society. 

We will work to lift the standard of living and to improve our economic 
practices, so that you may have the material basis for a full life. 

We will provide you with rewarding educational opportunities, so that 
you may develop your talents and contribute to a better world. 

We will protect you against exploitation and undue hazards and help 
you grow in health and strength. 

We will work to conserve and improve family life and, as needed, 
provide care according to your inherent rights. 

We will intensify our search for new knowledge in order to guide you 
more effectively as you develop your potentialities. 

As you grow from child to youth to adult, establishing a family life of 
your own and accepting larger social responsibilities, we will work with you 
to improve conditions for all children and youth. 


Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met in a world at war, 
we ask you to join us in a firm dedication to the building of a world so- 
ciety based on freedom, justice and mutual respect. 

So may you grow in joy, in faith in God and in man, and in those quali- 
ties of vision and of the spirit that will sustain us all and give us new 


hope for the future. 
—Adopted December 7, 1950 
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Legislative Program Determined 


Committee proposes significant revision in 
retirement laws and other important legislation 


HE Legislative Committee of the Mis- 

souri State Teachers Association, at its 
last meeting held in St. Louis, December 16, 
added some new items to its list of school 
proposals to sponsor during the Sixty-sixth 
General Assembly. 


Finance 

Implementing Constitutional Amend- 
ment No. 1 and securing an appropriation 
of $90,451,826.77 in state aid for the 
next biennium are two legislative goals 
previously approved by the committee. 


It is hoped that the Assembly will have 
made considerable progress toward the pas- 
sage of Amendment No. 1 measures even 
before this issue is received. 

Senate Bills No. 5 and No. 6 to imple- 
ment the amendment were drafted and 
ready for introduction when the Assembly 
convened. Plans had been made to secure 
bi-partisan support and experienced legis- 
lators are going to use every parliamentary 
procedure possible to shorten the legisla- 
tive process and speed up the passage of 
the measures. 

The bills each have an emergency clause 
and would go into effect upon being 
signed by the Governer. 

In order for school districts to make use 
of the ‘benefits of the amendment at the 
annual April school elections, the measures 
would need to be enacted into law before 
March 15. This would allow time for the 
posting of the necessary election notices. 
If it is passed at a later date, tax levy elec- 
tions could be held as late as May 15 and 
still be in the clear. 


Retirement 

The Committee decided to sponsor leg- 
islation to liberalize the field of investment 
for funds held by the Public School Re- 
tirement System of Missouri. 

Present provisions of the law limits in- 
vestments to U. S. Government and cer- 
tain Missouri Municipal bonds which are 
currently producing an interest income of 
2.42%. By broadening the field of invest- 
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ment it is hoped to increase this to approx- 
imately 2.90% within a reasonable length 
of time. This difference in interest rate 
earned, where several million dollars are 
involved, could mean much additional 
revenue for the System. 

It should be emphasized that the retire- 
ment System is now actuarialy sound with 
the present contribution rate and the pres- 
ent rate of interest earned. However, if 
assets could be safely invested so as to 
earn more, it should prove to be helpful 
in keeping the rate of contribution for 
teachers and their employers low, and 
might make it possible to increase retire- 
ment benefits. 

Higher interest rates would also provide 
some measure of protection against other 
factors which might some day increase costs 
to the System. Changes in general wage 
levels, fluctuations in interest rates mortal- 
ity experiences, inflation and decline in 
dollar purchasing power, and differences 
in employee or teacher turnover might ad- 
versely affect retirement benefits. Increased 
costs could be more easily met if the Sys- 
tem were earning a higher rate of return 
on its investments. 

The Board of Trustees of the System 
asked the Boatman’s National Bank of St. 
Louis, investment advisors to the System, 
to make a study of the investment field. 
Its recommendations as follows are the 
ones approved by the Legislative Commit- 
tee: 

“It is the recommendation of the Boat- 
men’s National Bank of St. Louis, acting 
as agent for the Trustees of the Public 
School Retirement System of Missouri, 
that an amending statute, if proposed and 
passed, should be so phrased as to permit 
the purchase of the following types of se- 
curities with the following limitations: 

1. Bonds, notes, or other obligations 
issued, assumed, guaranteed, or insured as 
to principal and interest by the United 
States Government. 

2. Bonds, notes, or other obligations is- 
sued, assumed, guaranteed, or insured as 
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to principal and interest by an administra- 
tion, agency, authority, or instrumentality 
of the United States Government. 

g. Notes or bonds secured by mort- 
gages insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator or debentures issued by such 
Administrator. 

4. Bonds, notes, or other obligations is- 
sued, assumed, guaranteed, or insured as 
to principal and interest by the State of 
Missouri; any state, territory, or possession 
of the United States; the District of Co- 
lumbia; or any subdivision of the political 
units enumerated, provided that such 
bonds are payable from ad valorem taxes 
which may be levied without limit as to 
rate or amount upon all taxable property 
within the corporate boundaries of the is- 
suer and are authorized by law. 

5. Revenue bonds issued by any of the 
political units described in Section Four 
(4) issued for the purpose of financing, 
construction, repairing, enlarging, improv- 
ing, or operating public water, gas, light, 
or power utility services, provided such 
obligations are authorized by law and fur- 
ther provided the issuing municipality has 
a population of 10,000 or more persons. 


6. Obligations of a public housing 
agency (as defined in the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended) pro- 
vided the principal and interest of such 
obligations are secured by a pledge of an- 
nual contributions under an annual con- 
tributions contract between such public 
housing agency and the Public Housing 
Administration pursuant to the provisions 
of said United States Housing Act of 1937, 
as amended. 

7. Bonds, notes, debentures, equipment 
trust obligations, or other evidences of in- 
debtedness bearing a stated rate of interest 
and having a stated maturity of any cor- 
poration other than a municipal corpor- 
ation, existing and organized under the 
laws of the United States, or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or of any state of the 
United States, provided all such obligations 
at the time of purchase are issues of either 
a common or contract carrier subject to 
the provisions of Section 2o0-a of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, or are 
obligations issued, guaranteed, or assumed 
by a corporation which has registered se- 
curities with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission under the Securities Act of 
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1933, as amended, and further provided 
that no such purchases shall result in the 
System acquiring more than 2% of the 
par value of all of the outstanding secur- 
ities of any one corporation or result in 
more than 2% of the System’s assets being 
invested in the securities of any one cor- 
poration or result in more than 30% of 
the System’s assets being invested in secur- 
ities legal under the terms of this Section 
Seven (7). 


8. Common and preferred stocks of cor- 
porations organized and existing under the 
laws of the United States, or the District 
of Columbia, or of any state of the United 
States, provided that with the exception 
of insurance company and bank stocks all 
such shares purchased shall at the time 
the purchase is made be listed for trading 
upon an exchange registered with the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission under the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, as a 
national exchange, and further provided 
that no such purchases shall result in the 
System acquiring more than 2% of the par 
or stated value of all of the outstanding 
securities of any one corporation, or result 
in more than 2% of the System’s assets 
being invested in the securities of any one 
corporation, or result in more than 20% 
of the System’s assets being invested in pre- 
ferred and common stocks legal under the 
terms of this Section Eight (8) .” 


It was agreed that retirement legislation 
be introduced providing optional benefits 
for members of the State System. The 
benefits are to be actuarialy the same and 
would not result in additional benefits or 
costs. 


The committee is not sponsoring at this 
time, legislation to provide credit for out 
of state teaching service. However, a study 
was authorized by the Committee to deter- 
mine the probable cost to the System of 
such a change. 


Retirement for 
Non-Certificated Employees 


Since non-certificated employees are not 
now included in the Public School Retire- 
ment System, the Committee agreed to sup- 
port legislation that would bring these em- 
ployees under the Federal Social Security 
Act. Senate Bill No. 3, introduced by Sen- 
ator Long would accomplish this purpose. 
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Local Retirement Plans 


The teachers of St. Joseph now have 
their own retirement system but desire to 
discontinue it and join the state system. 


Superintendent George L. Blackwell, of 
St. Joseph, reported the findings of a study 
conducted by Carroll Nelson, consulting 
actuary for the State System setting forth 
the terms under which the teachers of the 
St. Joseph system might be taken into the 
State System. It enumerated the amount 
of funds that would be needed from St. 
Joseph teachers in order for them to be 
taken into the State System, without plac- 
ing any additional burden or drain on the 
teachers of the State System. 


The proposed basis of transfer would be 
for the St. Joseph Retirement System to 
match the contributions of the certificated 
members of the State System. Each mem- 
ber would pay a lump sum equal to the 
contribution that he would have made to 
the State System if he had been a member 
plus 2% interest to 6-30-51. If such pay- 
ment is not made, a member would not 
receive credit for any service prior to 6-30- 
51. It is estimated that the certificated 
members would pay in about $130,000, 
which would require a like payment from 
the St. Joseph System. 


In addition it would be necessary for the 
St. Joseph System and/or the School Dis- 
trict to pay the present value of the benefits 
being paid to certificated retirants 6-30-51. 
This could be paid as a lump sum or in 
installments. The State System would then 
be responsible for making benefit pay- 
ments to such retirants of the same amount 
as they were receiving from the St. Joseph 
System. 


The Legislative Committee approved the 
plan as mutually agreed to by the Board 
of Trustees of the State System and the St. 
Joseph School Board. 


Dr. Roscoe Cramer reported that Kansas 
City would probably reintroduce about the 
same retirement legislation as sponsored 
last session, with perhaps a change made 
to make the prior service feature corres- 
pond to that of the St. Louis System. 


Mr. Philip J. Hickey said St. Louis 
would ask for a change from $2,000 to 
$3,000 for the base upon which contribu- 
tions to that system would be made. There- 
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by bringing it in line with the State Sys. 
tem. 


Tenure 


The resolution regarding tenure passed 
by the Assembly of Delegates in Kansas 
City, was read and discussed by the Com. 
mittee. It was decided to name the follow. 
ing as members of a sub-committee to 
study and make recommendations regard. 
ing tenure: Mrs. Frances Richart, Oru 
Wilson, S. M. Rissler, and H. C. Funke, 
Chairman. 


Employment of Superintendent 


A proposal to make possible the employ: 
ment of a city superintendent for a period 
of time up to three years, was accepted 
by the committee. (House Bill No. 67) 


County Superintendent 


It was agreed to wait the outcome ol 
the meeting of county superintendents, 
December 18-19, to determine the legisla- 
tion that should be sponsored in this area. 

The county superintendents at their 
meeting approved the sponsoring of the 
two measures following: 

House Bill No. 25, introduced by Repre- 
sentatives Snyder and Webster, would re. 
vise the qualifications for the office. The 
principal change being the requirement of 
32 semester hours of graduate work in- 
cluding at least 16 hours in the field of 
education. 

House Bill No. 26, introduced by Repre- 
sentatives Snyder and Webster, relatés to 
the powers and duties of the office. 


School Election Hours 


The difference in time for voting at 
school elections and general elections was 
discussed, and the decision made to spon- 
sor legislation to bring the school election 
hours into line with the general election 
laws. The hours for voting would be 
6 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Lunch and Survey Funds 


Commissioner Hubert Wheeler pointed 
out the need of an appropriation of $75,,- 





ooo to match federal money for making 


(Continued on page 71) 
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School Legislation 


A summary of legislative bills pertaining to 
education, and their status on January Il 


Amendment No. 1 


Senate Bill No. 5, introduced by Senators 
Noble, Curry,- Chamier, Crain, Hawkins, 
Gilmore and Smith, provides for the im- 
plementation of Amendment No. 1 in full, 
with an emergency clause. Senate Bill No. 
6, with the same sponsorship, would im- 
plement Amendment No. 1 for school dis- 
tricts in cities of 75,000 and less than 
,00,000 inhabitants, with an emergency 
clause. Both bills have been referred to 
the Senate Education Committee. 


It is imperative that these bills move 
swiftly if they are to be effective for the 
April school elections. 


House Bills Nos. 47 and 48, introduced 
by Representative Houtchens, Majority 
Floor Leader, are identical with Senate 
Bills No. 5 and 6 and were introduced on 
the same day. 


State Support 


House Bill No. 3, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Columbo, appropriates one-third 
of the general revenue for the public 
schools for the biennium beginning July 1, 
1951, and ending June 30, 1953. The Ex- 
ecutive Budget estimates one-third of the 
general revenue for the 1951-53 biennium 
will be $75,944,068.33. With the income 
from permanent funds this would total 
$76,348,148.33. During the 1949-51 bien- 
nium one-third of the general revenue with 
the income from permanent funds, insur- 
ance fines, and the $5,000,000 appropriated 
from the Postwar Reserve Fund totaled 
$81,863,090.42. To provide the same 
amount of state aid for schools during the 
1951-53 biennium as they received in the 
1949-51 biennium, according to the Bud- 
get estimate, would require an appropria- 
tion of $5,514,942.09 in addition to one- 
third of the general revenue. To provide 
the amount recommended by the State 
Department of Education would require 
$14,103,678.44 above one-third of the gen- 
eral revenue. 
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With increased births, growing enroll- 
ments, increasing cost of living, the ever- 
increasing shortage of personnel, buildings 
and equipment, the many crucial problems 
accompanying mobilization and the signifi- 
cant role education must play in times like 
these, it is ridiculous to think that less 
money might be made available for free 
public schools and more for everything 
else. 


It takes an additional appropriation of 
5% million for the next biennium to keep 
state aid where it is for this biennium. 
In view of existing conditions even this 
amount would not prevent our going 
backward. 


It takes an additional appropriation of 
14 millions to meet the conservative re- 
quest of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, This we should work for and expect 
to receive. 


According to the Official Budget the 
unobligated balance in the General Reve- 
nue Fund of the State on June 30, 1951, 
will exceed 30 million dollars and the un- 
obligated balance in the Postwar Reserve 
Fund will exceed 8 million dollars. 


What better use could be made of this 
money than to strengthen democracy at 
home by giving the children a chance? 


It is imperative that you be sure of the 
attiude of your Senator and Representative 
on this question. With the demands for 
more money for everything else, have no 
illusion as to what will happen unless 
every member of the assembly is informed. 


Social Security 

Senate Bill No. 3, introduced by Senator 
Long, providing for the inclusion of em- 
ployees of Missouri and its political sub- 
divisions in Federal Social Security, has 
been referred to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Non-certificated school employees, 
not now in a retirement system would be 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Teacher Supply and Demand in Missouri 


More qualified teachers are needed in certain high school 
fields and many are needed in the elementary schools 


HIS study of teacher supply and de- 
mand is divided into three main phases. 


Phase I seeks to bring current informa- 
tion concerning the supply of teachers who 
will become available at the end of the 
1950-51 college year for services in the 
school year beginning September, 1951. 

Phase II seeks to bring current informa- 
tion concerning the demand for teachers, 
as indicated at the beginning of the 1950-51 
school term. 

Phase III seeks to bring current informa- 
tion concerning the preparation of teach- 
ers now teaching in the elementary schools 
throughout the state. 


The 1951 summary of Phases I and II, 
with the 1949 and 1950 summaries of these 
two phases for comparison, is below. 


Phase III concerning preparation of ele- 
mentary teachers is summarized, as fol- 
lows: 150 hours or over—2072; 149-120 
hours—5854; 119-90 hours—1igoo; 89-60 
hours—3843; 59-30 hours—1887; 29-1 hour 
1774; No hours—46. 


1951 1951 
Subject Supply Demand 
Agriculture . 67 
SE ; oo 59 
Commerce ... 144 200 
Fea —_ 359 
Foreign Language . a 38 
Home Economics 103 115 
Industrial Arts . 96 128 
Journalism ............. . 10 
Library Science . 9 30 
Mathematics ..... 92 240 
Music .......... ae, 155 190 
Phy. Ed.—Men .... au Oe 142 
Phy. Ed.—Women . 59 43 
General Science . 63 192 
a aaa 72 99 
Chemistry  ..... 34 5 
Physics ....... ; 18 20 
Social Science 217 426 
eS ee ; . 54 47 
PN Sela 1067 2139 





*The National Teacher Supply and Demand Study 
became a nation-wide project in 1947. The study is 
conducted each year by the National Committee on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards under 
the direction of Dr. Ray C. Maul. 
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Mr. Raymond A. Roberts, Director of Super- 
vision, State Department of Education, has 
conducted this Teacher Supply and Demand 
Study for Missouri the past four years. 


1950 1950 1949 1949 
Supply Demand Supply Demand 
14 31 11 50 
37 31 22 32 
182 165 104 131 
129 221 149 214 
25 2 21 28 
71 81 75 83 
106 38 60 39 
2 4 0 3 
0 17 0 13 
77 131 83 150 
131 105 124 107 
224 79 163 72 
53 23 45 33 
26 114 25 135 
71 31 41 30 
28 6 15 7 
36 12 7 u 
209 257 203 251 
51 27 17 37 
445 1875 556 1672 


Seventy-nine per cent, or 13,669, of the 
elementary teachers are qualified on 60 
hour basis. 3,661 teachers, or 21 per cent 
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of the elementary teachers, not qualified on 
6o hour basis. 

Forty-five per cent, or 7,926 of the teach- 
ers are qualified on 120 hour basis. 9,404 
or 55 perecent of teachers not qualified on 
120 hour basis. 

The summary of Phase III, concerning 
current preparation of elementary teachers 
for the year 1950, revealed that 74 per cent 
of the teachers qualified on a 60 hour 
basis, and that 42 per cent of the teachers 
qualified on a 120 hour basis. One can 
readily see by comparing these figures with 
the above summary that there has been a 
gain in the training of elementary teachers. 

The average number of college hours 
held by elementary rural teachers is 57.4 
hours. The average number of college 


hours held by elementary teachers in high 
school districts is 116.9. ‘The average of all 
elementary teachers is 98.1 hours. 

In view of current trends in education 
and national mobilization, the following 
summary concerning teacher supply data 
for the years 1941-51 is presented to show 
the trend in teacher supply during the past 
ten years. 

Teacher demand data were received from 
586 of the 630 high school districts, includ- 
ing Kansas City and St. Louis. Demand 
data were received from 94 of 114 coun- 
ties. Teacher supply data were received 
from all teacher-training institutions in the 
state. The above data, therefore, may be 
considered rather complete and accurate 
as a total state study. 


TEACHER SUPPLY DATA, 1941-1951 


Elementary Supply 
1951 195 








1949 1948 1945 1941 
1067 843 556 583 355 692 
High School Supply 
1951 1950 1949 1948 1945 1941 
1632 1745 1165 942 520 1011 


(Data are not available for the years 1942, 1943, 1944, 1946 and 1947. The year 1941, 
however, is called the last normal year of teacher supply before World War II. The year 
1945 presents the lowest ebb in teacher supply at the end of World War II. 








School Legislation 
(Continued from page 59) 


included. Teachers and other governmen- 
tal employees now included in a retirement 
plan cannot be covered by Social Security 
due to the provisions of the Federal Act. 


Other Bills 

House Bill No. 2, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Columbo, appropriates money for 
the payment of interest on the certificates 
of indebtedness. 

House Bill No. 8, introduced by Repre- 


sentative Columbo, appropriates money for 
the State Institutions of Higher Learning. 


House Bill No. 11, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Columbo, appropriates money 
from the Postwar Reserve Fund to various 
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departments, agencies and educational in- 
stitutions. 

House Bill No. 25, introduced by Repre- 
sentatives Snyder and Webster, increases 
the qualifications for the office of county 
superintendent of schools to thirty-two 
hours of graduate work. 

House Bill No. 26, introduced by Repre- 
sentatives Snyder and Webster, relates to 
the powers and duties of the county super- 
intendent of schools. 

House Bill No. 27, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Snyder, relates to the payment of 
tuition on non-resident high school pupils. 

House Bill No. 58, introduced by Repre- 
sentatives Underwood, Jones, Murphy, El- 
liott, Hopfinger, Bohrer and Kelly, pre- 
scribes the procedure for changing the 
name of any town or city school district. 
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Your Income Taxes in 195 


ROYAL D. M. BAUER, Prof. of Accounting, University of Missouri 


Especially written to serve as a guide for teachers. 
Deductions that you might overlook are listed. 


EDERAL income taxes for individuals 

are higher under the Revenue Act of 
1950, now in effect, than they were last 
year under the preceding income tax law. 
Next year the taxes will be higher still. 
Normal tax and surtax rates have remained 
unchanged in the present law, but the 
percentage reduction of the total tentative 
tax is smaller. The reduction for 1950 
incomes is only about three-fourths of 
what it was for 1949 incomes. For 1951 
incomes, the reduction is eliminated en- 
tirely. 


Required Tax Returns 


Every citizen or resident of the United 
States who had gross income of $600 or 
more in 1950 must file a federal income 
tax return, whether or not he has to pay 
a tax and regardless of his age or marital 
status. An exception is made in the case 
of members of the armed forces of the 
United States serving in a combat area, 
and certain civilians who are outside the 
continental United States. 

Gross income according to the income 
tax law includes only income that is tax- 
able. Therefore, a person should not 
count as gross income any wholly exempt 
items such as interest on municipal wer 
sickness and injury benefits, life insurance 
proceeds, governmental contributions to 
family allotments, mustering out pay, and 
social security benefits. A taxpayer should 
not include any part of a dependent’s in- 
come. Such income, being less than $500, 
escapes the tax entirely. If the dependent 
received a salary from which income tax 
was withheld, he should file a separate in- 
come tax return to get a refund of the tax 
withheld. 

Nearly all individuals report their in- 
come on the calendar year basis, and when 
reporting their 1950 income, they must 
use Form 1040A or Form 1040, filing the 
form on or before March 15, 1951, with 
the appropriate representative of the gov- 
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ernment. Some individuals, such as a 
farmer or the executor of an estate, may 
be required to file special forms. A blank 
form is usually mailed to each taxpayer 
who filed a tax return for the previous 
year, but any banker or postmaster should 
be able to tell an individual how to ob- 
tain the proper form and where it should 
be filed. 

If a person received less than $600 total 
income in 1950, and income tax was with- 
held, he of she should file a return to get 
a refund. No refund can be made unless 
a return is filed. Ordinarily a married 
person should file a joint return with wife 
or husband to obtain the larger refund or 
the smaller tax for the couple, which is 
permitted under the split-income provi- 
sions of the law. 


Form 1040A 


This employee’s oo form of return 
is a relatively simple one which may be 
filed by any individual, or jointly by a hus- 
band and wife, provided total taxable in- 
come was less than $5,000, and the income 
consisted entirely of wages shown on With- 
holding Statements, Form W-2, received 
from employers, or of such wages and not 
more than $100 of other wages, dividends, 
and interest. If there was any other kind 
of income, the individual must use Form 
1040. The Collector of Internal Revenue 
computes the tax when Form 1040A is 
filed, and sends the taxpayer either a check 
for any refund due or a bill for any 
amount the taxpayer owes. In determin- 
ing the amount of the tax, the Collector 
uses a table provided by law (shown on 
page 4 of Form 1040) which allows $600 
for each or and about 10% of the 
total income for charitable contributions, 
interest, taxes, casualty losses, medical ex- 
penses, and miscellaneous items. If the 
taxpayer has deductions for these items 
amounting to more than 10% of his in- 
come, it will generally be to his advantage 
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to file Form 1040 and list them, in order 
to obtain the benefit of the larger deduc- 
tions. ° 

Form 1040A never results in a smaller 
tax or a larger refund than Form 1040, 
but it is used extensively because it is 
easy to prepare.’ 


Form 1040 : 

Any pérson may use Form 1040 on which 
to report his income. The form contains 
a tax table which the taxpayer may use 
if his income was less than $5,000 and he 
does not wish to compute his tax. When 
he uses the tax table, he does not list his 
deductions for charity, interest paid, taxes, 
etc., but the table automatically allows for 
deductions of about 10% of his income in 
lieu of these items. 

If an individual had income of $5,000 
or more, he cannot use the tax table but 
must compute his tax. He then has the 
choice between listing his deductions or 
subtracting a standard deduction allowed 
by law amounting to about 10% of his 
income but not over a total of $1,000. 

An individual who has allowable deduc- 
tions amounting to more than 10% of his 
income will generally save something in 
the computation of his income tax if he 
files Form 1040 and lists his deductions. 
Under such conditions, his tax will tend 
to be higher if he files Form 1040A or uses 
the tax table or the standard deduction 
with Form 1040. However, many taxpay- 
ers do not want the bother of listing their 
deductions and of preserving the necessary 
records to substantiate all of the items in 
case the government ever questions them. 


Exemptions 

A taxpayer deducts $600 from his tax- 
able income for each exemption which he 
claims. The law allows the following: (a) 
one exemption for the taxpayer, plus an 
extra exemption if he is at least 65 years 
of age or if he is blind, or three exemp- 
tions if he is at least 65 years of age and 
is also blind; (b) one exemption for the 
taxpayer’s wife (or husband), unless her 
exemption is claimed elsewhere, two ex- 
emptions if she is at least 65 years old or 
is blind, or three exemptions if she is at 
least 65 years old and is also blind; (c) 


| one exemption for each dependent. 


A dependent is a person who is closely 


| telated to the taxpayer, who received more 
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than half of his support during the year 
from the taxpayer, who had less than $500 
income of his own in 1950, and who is a 
citizen of the United States, or a resident 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico. 
Only one exemption may be claimed for 
a dependent, even though he (or she) may 
be over 65 or blind. A wife (or husband) 
is not a dependent, according to the in- 
come tax law. 

A person whose 65th birthday comes 
on January 1 is considered by law to be 
65 years old on December 31, and there- 
fore he may claim the extra exemption for 
having attained the age of 65 before the 
close of the year. 


Estimated Tax Declaration 

On or before March 15, 1951, an indi- 
vidual must file a declaration of his esti- 
mated tax if he can reasonably expect his 
income in 1951 to exceed the following 
amounts: (a) salary of $4,500 plus $600 
for each exemption, if the employer with- 
holds taxes, or (b) any other taxable in- 
come of $100 if total income will be $600 
or more. A husband and wife usually may 
file a joint declaration. An estimate may 
be revised later, if necessary, by filing an 
amended declaration. 


Missouri State Income Tax 

A resident of Missouri must file a Mis- 
souri income tax return on or before 
March g1, 1951, if his 1950 taxable in- 
come was more than $1,200 as a single 
person or more than $2,400 as a married 
person or head of a famiiy. Employers re- 
port employee salaries to the State on this 
basis. The taxpayer is entitled to a credit of 
$400 for each dependent A person with in- 
come not in excess of $10,000 may, if he pre- 
fers, deduct the amount of his federal in- 
come tax for the past year plus 5% of his in- 
come instead of furnishing a list of his de- 
ductions for contributions, interest, taxes, 
etc., in detail. 


Deductions 

An individual who plans to list his de- 
ductions on his income tax returns should 
make his list carefully so as to receive the 
benefit of every deduction to which he is 
entitled. It is desirable to keep adequate 
records, such as cancelled checks, receipted 
invoices, contracts, and correspondence, in 
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case the government ever questions any 
of the items. Following is a brief check 
list which indicates a number of types of 
allowable deductions other than business 
expenses and losses. Further suggestions 
are given in the pamphlet of instructions 
accompanying Form 1040. 

Accident insurance premiums (medical 
expenses) . 

Accounting fees for preparation of in- 
come tax returns and in connection with 
the production of income. 

Alimony (certain periodic payments) . 

Ambulance hire (medical expenses) . 

Apartment or residence, loss from sub- 
letting. : 

Artificial limbs and teeth (medical ex- 
pense) . 

Attorneys’ fees, same as accounting fees. 

Authors, expenses collecting data and 
writing. 

Automobile license fees. 

Automobile expenses, only to extent car 
is used in business or profession or in pro- 
duction of income, but not for travel be- 
tween home and office. 

Bad debts, business or 
(subject to close scrutiny) . 

Bonds, if they become wholly worthless 
within the year. 

Burglary loss. 

Capital or property losses (limited), but 
not including loss on sale of home. 

Caretaker expense, income producing 
property. 

Casualty losses from automobile colli- 
sion, drought, explosion, fire, flood, freez- 
ing, storms. 

Charity contributions, but not includ- 
ing gifts to individuals. 

Chiropodists and _ chiropractors, 
paid. 

Church contributions. 

Community chest contributions. 

Contributions, including value of prop- 
erty given, to such organizations as a gov- 
ernmental unit for public purposes, or a 
corporation organized for religious, chari- 
table, scientific, literary, or educational 
purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty 
to children or animals. 

Conventions, professional, expenses of 
attending. 


non-business 


fees 


Cooperative apartment, interest and 
taxes paid by tenant. 
Decorating and repairing investment 


property. 
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Dentists and doctors, fees paid. 

Depreciation of property held for pro- 
duction of income, including professional 
library and equipment owned. 

Drought damage. 

Drugs and dressings, cost. 

Dues and subscriptions, business and 
professional associations and technical jour- 
nals, but ordinarily not social and fraternal 
associations. 

Employment agency fees. 

Exchanges of stock or investment prop 
erty, loss. 

Expenses, ordinary and necessary, in con- 
nection with management, conservation, or 
maintenance of investment property, or in 
connection with determination of income 
tax liability, or for automobile used in 
production of income, for farming, invest. 
ments, medical care (limitations), profes. 
sional or business activities, traveling. 


Explosion damage. 

Eye examinations and glasses. 

Farm expenses and losses. 

Fees paid to obtain a position. 

Fire, flood, and freezing damage. 

Gasoline taxes, Missouri (2c a gallon) 
and city (1c a gallon in many cities), but 
not federal. 

Health and _ hospitalization 
premiums, and hospital fees. 

Hearing aids. 

Hospital donations. 

Household equipment, storm damage. 

Income tax, state. 

Income tax return, fee for preparing. 

Initiation fees, union. 

Interest paid on notes and other debts, 
including installment plan purchases if 
interest is specified in the contracts. 

Investors’ expenses, such as fees of ac 
countants, attorneys, custodians, and in- 
vestment counsel, office expenses, safe de- 
posit bex rental, salaries of employees, 
travel expense, upkeep of investment prop 
erty. 

Judgment collection cost. 

Loans, uncollectible. 

Medical and dental expenses, including 
travel necessary to get medical care (see 
Form 1040 instructions) . 

Obstetrical expenses and fees of occu: 
lists, opticians, and osteopaths. 

Painting and papering expenses, invest: 
ment property. 


insurance 
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Professional association dues. 

Property taxes, state and local, but not 
improvement taxes. 

Repairs and maintenance of investment 
property. 

Residence converted to rental property, 
maintenance expense and loss from sale. 

Safe deposit box, rental by investor. 

Sales taxes, city and state. 

Shrubbery and trees, storm damage. 

Storm damage. 

Subscriptions to technical magazines. 

Summer school, expenses of teachers at- 
tending, but only in certain cases. 

Taxes (see Form 1040 instructions) . 

Teachers’ professional expenses, such as 
dues paid to professional societies, sub- 
scriptions to professional journals, travel- 
ing expenses incurred in attending teach- 
ers’ conventions, railroad fare expended in 
traveling from place of regular employment 
to place of temporary employment at sum- 
mer school, amount paid a substitute by a 
regular teacher, depreciation on books and 
instruments used in research, and other 
expenses incurred in professional research 
work or writing for publication. Expenses 
of attending summer school were held, in 
a recent decision, to be deductible where 
attendance at summer school was neces- 
sary to enable the teacher to meet stand- 
ards required for renewal of teacher’s cer- 
tificate. However, expenses of attending 
school are considered generally to be per- 
sonal expenses and not deductible. 


A teacher who attends summer school in 
order to be enabled to continue his (or 
her) career in his (or her) existing posi- 
tion should deduct the reasonable cost of 
such attendance as a separate item under 
the heading of “Miscellaneous,” on page 
3 of the federal individual income tax re- 
turn, Form 1040. 

Unfortunately, many teachers will prob- 
ably not be permitted to deduct their sum- 
mer school costs, because their purpose 
generally is to obtain advancement by at- 
tending summer school. The decision re- 
ferred to above seems to limit such deduc- 
tions to cases where the teachers attend 
summer school in order to be qualified to 
retain their present positions. 


Theft, loss from. 
Therapy treaments. 
Trade association dues. 
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X-ray examinations or treatment. 

Worthless bonds and stocks. 

Any reasonable and necessary expense 
incurred in the production or collection 
of taxable income, the determination of 
income tax liability, or the management, 
conservation, or maintenance of property 
held for the production of taxable income. 








Conference on Rural 
Life and Education 


The Midwest Conference on Rural Life 
and Education will be held at the Kirks- 
ville Teachers College, March 22-23, 1951. 

The theme will be Promising Develop- 
ments in Midwest Living. Three general 
sessions, and topics for group discussions 
pertaining to the theme of the conference, 
are planned. Outstanding speakers, lead- 
ers and consultants for discussion groups 
are being secured. 

Such regional conferences are now or- 
ganized in all sections of the United States. 
The Midwest Region includes the follow- 
ing states: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Oklahoma. The Midwest Re- 
gional Conference Committee is composed 
of one representative from each of the 
above states. 

From the beginning the regional con- 
ferences on rural life and education have 
had a three-fold purpose: First, they have 
sought to reach leaders in all fields who 
seldom are able to attend national meet- 
ings of the National Education Association 
and other educational meetings; secondly, 
a consistent effort has been made to con- 
sider the local implications of major prob- 
lems of rural life and education faced by 
the people of the region, and in particu- 
lar of the state in which the conference 
is held; and finally, an attempt has been 
made to bring together representatives of 
all groups concerned with the life and edu- 
cation of rural communities, not just edu- 
cators. To accomplish these purposes, re 
gional conferences on rural life and educ 
tion are co-sponsored by the Departmen 
of Rural Education, the various states anc 
local groups. The groups which partici- 
pate vary from region to region, and even 
among states within the region. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1 


The most significant immediate task is 
the legislative implementation of Amend- 
ment No. 1. 

On January 9, Senator John W. Noble, 
introduced Senate Bill No. 5 for this pur- 
pose. He was joined by Senators Smith, 
Hawkins, Curry, Chamier, Crain and Gil- 
more. Such influential bi-partisan support 
should assist in getting early action. It will 
be recalled that Senator Noble successfully 
handled the Resolution at the last session 
of the General Assembly, placing the Amen- 
ment on the ballot in November. 


The Bill carries the emergency clause 
making it effective on the signature of the 
Governor. Time is of the essence in view 
of the April school elections. 


No trouble should be encountered. The 
people of the State spoke decisively when 
the Amendment received a majority of 
165,000, carrying in 87 counties and the 
City of St. Louis. 

Interpret to your Senator and Repre- 
sentative the necessity of passing Senate 
Bill No. 5 without delay. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Senate Bill No. 3, introduced by Senator 
Long, provides for the inclusion of non-cer- 
tificated school employees in Social Securi- 
ty. Legislation is required to implement 
the recently revised Federal Social Security 
Act. 


STATE SUPPORT 


The survival of American Democracy 
depends on the ability of the masses to 
make wise and effective choices. This 
means education for all children and 
youth. 


It is absolutely imperative that the Amer- 
ican way of life be defended and that our 
defenses be strong. This requires succeed- 
ing generations that are willing to work 
for it and to die for it, if necessary. The 
challenge is clear—we can never at any 
time forget the oncoming generation. 

The issue is not either national defense 
or education. It is both. The needs of 
both can and must be met. 
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Some months ago the State Departmen}, 
of Education made a budgetary requey 
with supporting data for a state appropris 
tion of $90,451,826.77 for public schoo 
for the next two years. More recent dat 
indicate that request to be conservatiy 
in every respect. The title of the bookle 
is, “For The Children of Missouri.” ‘The 
Research Division of the Association ha 
made available information entitled, “Mis 
souri School Finance in National Review." 

Study these two materials carefully 
They have been sent to the members of 
the General Assembly. Have a visit with 
your Senator and Representative in this 
respect. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


Missouri’s current expenditure per pupil 
in average daily attendance for the school 
year ending June 30, 1949, was $162 com- 
pared with the national average of $206. 
Missouri ranked 36th in current expendi- 
ture per pupil in average daily attendance. 
Average current expenditure per pupil 
in Missouri would have required an in. 
crease of $23,400,000.—United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The average salary paid members of the 
instructional staff in Missouri's schools is 









$540 less than the average for the nation. 
Missouri ranks 33rd. It would require 
$12,980,000 of the $23,400,000 which Mis. 
souri is below the national average in cur- 
rent expenditure to pay our instructional 
staff the national average salary of $3,080. 
—National Education Association. 

Missouri's state aid per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance in public elementary 
and secondary schools for the year 1949-50 
was $74.88 compared with a national aver- 
age of $95.95. Average state aid per pu- 
pil in average daily attendance for Mis- 
souri for the school year 1949-50 would 
have required $11,200,000 more than was 
provided.—U. S. Office of Education and 
the Council of State Governments. 





State aid has increased more rapidly in 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Paseo 
TO THE GYPSY 


‘to CALL you a Gypsy— 
A Gypsy—thou art. 
No sand more romantic— 
No heart like thy heart. 
You play on your violin tunes— 
And I start!! 
The song is accompanied 
On strings of my heart! 
—JOHNNY Boyer, Farmington 


TOWARD EVENING 


Bi. IS BEAUTIFUL when filled with love, 
Implanted by our God above. 
Have you been careful on life’s way 
To let love grow, or have its stay? 
Tonight I think of life far spent, 
Evening creepeth, why lament? 
If you have given Christ your heart— 
This Christmas you can joy impart; 
To someone else, a loving thought, 
The message that the Christ Child 
brought. 
—Mrs. Mary (Gray) Hester, Kennett 


GENTLY, DOES IT! 


HE YULETIDE SEASON seemed so short, 
I heard the children say; 
The hours flew by, as if on wings, 
And lengthened into days! 


We scarcely seemed to close our books, 
They deigned to hasten on; 

We hardly got a holiday, 

When once again, a schoolday dawned. 


~ 
But didn’t you enjoy yourselves, 
Get many lovely gifts? 
I hastened to employ, 
Each sure defense of wits. 


Their faces lighted up, 

With memories received, 

But, oh dear teacher, don’t you know? 
The time was short, indeed! 


I caught their wistful tones, 

Their plaintiff sad, sad, song. 
Remembered days when I too thought, 
The teacher, oh so wrong. 
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So I smiled a world of sunshine, 
Made sure they understood, 
Then eased them gently back, 
As gently, as I could. 
—JuNne Maupin, Kirkwood 


THE FIRST SNOW 


‘his BROAD EXPANSE of leaden skies 
Announced the coming storm; 

The fury of the northern wind 

Blew snow clouds into form. 


Each last lone leaf on bush and tree 
Was torn from every bough; 

The blackness of the naked trees 
Replaced their greenness now. 


A powdered mist began to fall, 
And then a swirling mass— 

A blinding, whirling sheet of snow 
Blew zigzag on the grass. 


Transformed from mist to fluffy flakes, 
The snow fell silently; 

The dark brown earth became adorned 
with furry filigree. 


As night came on, the sun remained 
Behind a thick, gray wall; 

No moon appeared; no stars came out— 
Gray whiteness over all. 


The silence of the night wore on, 
The northern wind grew calm; 
The blanket of the solid drifts 
Became as nature’s balm. 


From out the curtains of the dawn 
Burst forth the crimson sun, 

That brilliant, blazing eastern light— 
Relief when night was done. 


This light revealed deep blue above, 
The clean white earth below; 
Reflected with a sparkling sheen 
The diamond studded snow. 


The sapphire sky; the ermine trim 
On every bush and tree— 

A priceless portrait of the earth, 
Behold her majesty! 


—Eva M. Browy, St. Joseph 
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Trends in Teaching Social Studies 


HOWARD R. ANDERSON, U. S. Office of Education 


Bring yourself up to date on organization and 
presentation of courses and goals sought 


Organization and Presentation 

Before World War I, history courses were 
for the most part organized in chronologi- 
cal order; they stressed political and mili- 
tary content; and they put relatively great 
emphasis on early times. The unit had not 
yet been invented and topical treatment 
was used only in organizing the content 
for relatively brief chronological periods. 

Four high school American histories 
widely used before 1920 devoted nearly 
70 percent of their content to political and 
military history. These books devoted 
more than one fourth of their content to 
1783, and more than 70 percent to the 
period before 1865. The comparable 
averages for American history textbooks 
in current use are less than 15 and 50 per- 
cent, respectively. Nevertheless these fig: 
ures fail to suggest accurately the great 
emphasis on contemporary times in pres- 
ent-day history courses. 

It is not unusual in world history courses 
to devote one of the two semesters to the 
period from the French Revolution to 
now. Furthermore, most teachers devote 
one day per week to the study of current 
affairs. About three teachers in four or- 
ganize history courses into topical units or 
into topical units within broad chronologi- 
cal periods. This practice encourages re- 
lating of the past to the present and tends 
to place the emphasis on concepts and 
problems of contemporary importance. 

In social studies courses other than his- 
tory, changes have been equally great. The 
early courses in American government, 
economics and sociology emphasized struc- 
ture rather than function. They were de- 
scriptive in nature and made little or no 
use ot the problems approach. Today 
courses in citizenship, economic and social 
problems, and problems of democracy are 
more common than courses in American 
government, economics and sociology. It 





*Abstract of a speech delivered to the National 
Council for Social Studies annual meeting, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, November 25, 1950. 
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is common practice to include units on 
boy and girl relationships, consumer prob- 
lems, and personal orientation, and in- 








creasingly social studies courses are organ- 
ized in terms of adolescent needs and in- 
terests. 


Social studies courses before World War 
I were subject-centered. After 1920 fused 
courses, such as citizenship and problems 
of democracy, became popular. Their 
unique characteristic was a problem ap- 
proach which made use of content from 
several of the social sciences—government, 
economics, sociology, and other fields. 

A recent Office of Education publication 
dealing with the teaching of American his- 
tory, reports that about one fourth of the 
high school teachers of American history 
were making some use of their classes of ma- 
terials from the other social sciences. About 
4 percent of these teachers were making 
systematic efforts to correlate American 
history and literature, art, and other fields. 
About 3 percent of the teachers were in- 
cluding American history in a core course. 

Perhaps some additional comments are 
justified about core courses since there is 
considerable interest in this type of pro- 
gram among curriculum experts. A 1949 
Office of Education study suggests that 
about 3.5 percent of public high schools 
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have core programs. About 85 percent of 
the core courses are located in grades 7 
to g; the rest in grades 10 to 12. Accord- 
ing to this study, social studies and Eng- 
lish are almost invariably a part of the 
core. The combination of these two sub- 
jects accounts for about 73 percent of the 
cores reported. In more than 19 percent 
of the remainder social studies and Eng- 
lish are combined with one or more other 
subjects. 


Goals Sought Through Instruction 


Many studies of social studies goals have 
been based on statements found in the 
literature. Such studies are valid state- 
ments of what persons have said were the 
goals of instruction. Unfortunately there 
is no great correlation between such state- 
ments of purposes and the goals seemingly 
sought in actual classroom instruction. 

Before World War I the chief classroom 
goal of instruction in the social studies 
was for pupils to acquire information. 
Lists of dates and events and of person- 
ages and their achievements, famous quo- 
tations and extracts from patriotic docu- 
ments were memorized. The purpose of 
recitation was to discover whether pupils 
could give pat answers to stereotyped ques- 
tions. Essay examination questions put a 
premium on the recall of information and 
to a-lesser degree tested the ability to or- 
ganize it. There was little emphasis on 
study skills. Teachers dictated outlines 
which were copied by students, but little 
stress was placed on teaching them how 
to outline. Students were drilled on map 
locations, but they did not learn how to 
read maps. The responsibility for organ- 
izing the course and for what took place 
day by day in the classroom rested with 
the teacher. Students were encouraged to 
do outside reading by promises of “extra 
credit.” There was, in effect, no connec- 
tion between life in class and life in the 
school-community. 

It is easy to exaggerate the progressive 
characteristics in the typical classroom of 
today. Nevertheless, I shall venture to list 
the following trends: 

(1) Less emphasis is placed on rote re- 
call and more on locating information 
when it is needed and on discussing issues. 

(2) Less time is devoted to drill and 
more to the acquisition of basic skills in 
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locating, organizing and evaluating infor- 
mation from a variety of sources-books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, pictures, maps, 
charts, graphs, models, and so on. 

(3) There is greater variety in learning 
experiences. Slides, filmstrips, and movies 
are used, dramatizations and excursions 
add color and meaning; classroom discus- 
sion often centers on problems of the in- 
dividual, the class, the school, or the com- 





munity. Efforts are made “to do some- 
thing” about decisions reached by the 
group. 

(4) Formerly, students were expected to 
learn good citizenship through reading 
about great men. Today there is an em- 
phasis on problems and issues, on the re- 
ciprocal nature of rights and obligations, 
on the values which underlie good conduct, 
and on the importance of building demo- 
cratic attitudes and of helping students 
realize the need for living in accordance 
with their professed convictions. 

(5) Both national and American history 
are taught so as to stress this country’s 
role in today’s world. Both history and 
other social studies courses emphasize prob- 
lems of communication, production, trade, 
technological development, and social lag, 
and relate these problems to living in this 
country and abroad. 

(6) Even in comparatively conservative 
social studies courses, a real effort is made 
to deal with problems of concern to young 
people and to the community in which 
they live. 
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(7) A concerted effort is being made to 
bring out the need for international co- 
operation and for supporting agencies of 
international cooperation. 

(8) In world history especially, an effort 
is being made to stress the contributions of 
non-Western peoples to civilization and to 
help American youth understand that for- 
eign ways of living make sense to the peo- 

les who practice them. It is safe to say 
that this goal is still far from realized and 
that many non-Western peoples are still 





far from satisfied with the selection of ele- 
ments from their culture which are in- 
cluded in American textbooks. 


(9) Pupils are helped to develop skill in 
critical thinking through using materials 
which present both sides of an issue, iden- 
tifying appeals to emotion, and having op- 
portunities for responsible action in organ- 
izations such as school clubs, assemblies, 
home rooms, student government, and the 
like. This emphasis to some extent is in 
conflict with the practice of slanting so- 
cial studies content and instruction toward 
pre-determined ends. 


(10) Unquestionably early American 
historians wrote history to glorify the 
young republic and its leaders, and un- 
questionably early schoolmasters sought to 
indoctrinate youth in terms of American 
ideals. No one can doubt that in our day 
American youth must learn to appreciate 
American values and must understand and 
accept the rights and obligations of Ameri- 
can citizenship. There is a question, how- 
ever, as to the number and sorts of ques- 
tions and issues which shall be settled on 
a “party line” basis, and the extent to 
which such viewpoints shall be authorita- 
tively presented in materials of instruction 
and in classroom teaching. Most of all 
there is a question as to where the rights 
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to decide the “party line” properly be- 
longs. 

In this country there is no thought that 
a “party line” should be imposed by the 
central government. But no country in 
the world has so many active pressure 
groups as the United States. Many of 
these groups favor worthy goals and more 
of them have clear-cut convictions that the 
schools should further the point of view 
of special concern to them. Such groups 
often seek legislative prescription or other 
official or semi-official backing to support 
their program. 

After World War I American textbooks 
and classroom instruction tended to reflect 
much of what was then being written 
about the causes of that war, the proper 
attitude of Americans toward another con- 
flict, and the role of the League of Nations 
in world affairs. These viewpoints, widely 
accepted, were unrealistic. With the com- 
ing of World War II these viewpoints were 
swept away. In more recent years there 
have been pressures to re-direct American 
thinking about certain countries, certain 
institutions, certain ways of living, and 
certain social groups. In a democracy the 
welfare of the nations depends on the qual- 
ity of thinking and the sense of civic re- 
sponsibility which characterizes citizens in 
general. Young citizens need to develop 
the habit of keeping informed, of weigh- 
ing evidence, and of reaching decisioris in 
the light of such evidence. The use of 
screened or slanted material in the class- 
room is not dangerous if conflicting views 
are brought to the attention of students. 
The citizens of today must never forget 
the words of a great American historian, 
“Hardly anything is as simple as you are 
likely to think it is at first.” Thoughtful 
consideration is essential to wise decisions; 
wise decisions must precede effective ac- 
tion! 


COURSE OF STUDY 
COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


Mr. C. D. Snodgrass, Superintendent of Mil- 
ler County schools, has appointed a committee 
to make suggestions for the revision of the ele- 
mentary course of study. 

The following teachers are members of the 
committee: Mrs. Roscoe Brown, Mrs. Mildred 
Graham, Ruby Ferguson, Leslie Jones, Gardie 
Swanson, Mrs. L. O. Mills, Harmon Leutke- 
meyer, Edna Jones, Binford White, Eula 
Fischer, Lois Thomson, and Nita Patterson. 
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TEACHERS NOT UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 


EACHERS and other certificated school 
1 amines now members of either the 
state-wide or one of the city retirement 
systems in Missouri are not brought under 
the provisions of the Federal Social Se- 
curity law. The amended Federal Social 
Security law which provided that employ- 
ees of a state and its political subdivi- 
sions may be brought under Federal So- 
cial Security by the action of the siate leg- 
islature expressly excludes all groups that 
are now covered by retirement systems. 
It would be possible to include teachers in 
Federal Social Security only if existing re- 
tirement systems were abolished and liqui- 
dated. « 

The exclusion of those covered by re- 
tirement plans from Federal Social Secur- 
ity is in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion. It believes that coverage by teacher 
retirement systems is superior for teachers 
to the provisions of Federal Social Security 
and that through the years teachers could 
not expect the coverage of both systems. 





The maximum benefit possible under 
the Public School Retirement System of 
Missouri as amended in 1949 is $125 per 
month. Under the amended Federal So- 
cial Security law the maximum individual 
benefit is $80 per month. Retired em- 
ployee and spouse may receive a maximum 
benefit of $120 per month; with dependent 
children the maximum family benefit of a 
retired employee is $150 per month. 

Since non-certificated school employees 
are not included under the state-wide re- 
tirement system in Missouri, they could be 
given benefits under the Federal Social 
Security law as employees of a state politi- 
cal subdivision. The inclusion of non- 
certificated school employees in Federal So- 
cial Security is an objective of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. 

Senate Bill No. 3, introduced in the 
Senate of the Missouri Legislature on Jan- 
uary g, would make possible the inclusion 
of these school employees under social 
security. 








SECRETARY’S PAGE 
(Continued from page 66) 


other states in recent years than in Mis- 
souri. 

In average income payments per pupil, 
Missouri ranks goth among the states. 

In average income payments per child 
5 to 17 years of age, Missouri ranks 2oth 
among the states. 

For the school year ending June 30, 1949, 
Missouri ranks 47th in per cent of income 
spent for current educational purposes. 
Missouri spent 1.76 per cent of income for 
current educational purposes compared 
with the national average of 2.27 per cent. 
The average per cent of income devoted 
to current school costs in Missouri would 
have increased Missouri’s current educa- 
tional expenditures over $25,000,000.— 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Missouri ranks 44th in the per cent of 
income collected as state tax. The nation- 
al average state tax rate applied to Mis- 
souri’s income would have produced $50,- 
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000,000 more in revenue than Missouri col- 
lected.—United States Department of Com- 
merce. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 58) 


a state-wide school building study. He 
also called the Committee’s attention to 
the need of a revolving fund of about 
$75,000 needed to pay freight on school 
lunch commodities. It was estimated that 
our Missouri schools could have secured 
over $1,000,000 more in foods last year 
provided funds had been available with 
which to pay the freight. 

The committee agreed to support ap- 
propriation items to cover the two above 
mentioned funds. 

President Margaret Schowengerdt re- 
lated to the committee the action of the 
recently appointed Missouri Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 
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Education and International Tensions 


DR. WILLIAM G. CARR, Secretary-General, World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession; Associate Secretary, National Education Association 


Shackles on our people can be avoided if we bend 
our efforts to certain tasks in time 


T is impossible to predict with assurance 

the kind of world which the children 
now in our schools will inhabit. Even so, 
we have to make the best general estimate 
that we can, for much of the direction of 
our education is based upon some concept 
of what the future holds. 

The master problem which faces our 
nation today is to achieve an acceptable 
and peaceful solution of the current strug- 
gle with the Soviet Union. If that prob- 
lem could be solved, many domestic and 
foreign problems (such as inflation result- 
ing from detense expenditures) would be- 
come manageable. It is, of course, always 
possibie that the ong gulf will be nar- 
rowed or spanned by events that cannot 
now be foreseen. It is also possible that 
the situation may grow worse until in- 


creasing friction ignites the flames of a’ 


major war. More probably, however, there 
will be a continuing tension, for many 
years, with intermittent periods of relaxa- 
tion. In that case, the two great adver- 
saries will continue to compete for men’s 
minds and loyalties. Diplomats will bid 
for position, for prestige, and for partners. 
Economic resources will be sought by each 
side and withheld from the opponent. 
Such conflicts as these, even if they do not 
take the form of general war, will pro- 
foundly affect the future of children now 
in school. 


Interdependence and Cleavage 


In this world of tensions, two major 
pairs of contradictory forces are clearly 
outlined. The first of these pairs of forces 
is that of a world brought closer together, 
and yet split asunder. The second con- 
tradiction is the struggle in the minds of 
men between hope and fear. 


Our Secretary of Defense, General Mar- 





*Address before the 88th Convention of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association, November 16, 1950, 
Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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shall, was recently telling some Cub Scouts 
about his own boyhood. He told the boys 
that when he was a lad his circle of ac. 
quaintances was formed by a radius of a 
few miles. His only contact with the 


United States Government was the local 
He did study a geography — 


post office. 
textbook, but he felt no personal’ relation 
to any part of the world except the com. 
munity in which he lived. Yet, today, 
this man was in direct contact with prob- 
lems in Tibet and Nepal, in Iran and Iraq, 
Paraguay, in Afghanistan and Pakistan, in 
Uruguay,—in every part of the great globe 
itself. And what is true of the Secretary o/ 
Defense, is true to a large degree of every 
other American citizen. 


You have heard about the boy who was 
brought up on an isolated farm? His first 
trip away from home took him about fif 
teen miles east to the nearest village. On 
his return the lad was asked what he 
thought of his experience. “By golly,’ 
said the boy, “if the world is as big in 
t’other direction as she is over toward 
Centreville, she sure is a whopper.” You 
see its all in the point of view. 


Since the turn of the century, the effec- 
tive size of the earth has been reduced by 
about 95%. If you compare the effective 
size of the earth in 1900 to a basketball 
the effective size of the world at present 
is a little marble about as big as the eraser 
on the end of a lead pencil. It is the little, 


little world on which we now, with some 


surprise and resentment, find ourselves ma- 
rooned and entangled. The boys and girls 


in our classes will see it shrink still further. F 


Many students of air transport tell us that 
we are just at the beginning of really rapid 
travel. 

It may not be important to fly around 
the world in three days. Most of us are 
not in that much of a hurry. But rapid 
travel is only one, although perhaps the 
most dramatic, of the scientific and tech- 
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nical changes which are making our world 
smaller. In addition, there has developed 
rapid communication and other forms of in- 
terdependence. It would be perfectly pos- 
sible technically (though probably not very 
useful) to send every word I say into this 
microphone to every radio receiver in the 
world. We all regularly hear news broad- 
casts, which originate in far off places. 
This magic opportunity to listen to the 
words of a man in Singapore or Stockholm, 
Suez or Sidney, San Diego or Santiago, has 
become so commonplace that we snap the 
radio on and off without giving the miracle 
a moment’s thought. Equally important 
is the economic interdependence of the 
world. A good sugar crop in Cuba, or an 
untimely flood in the rice fields of Siam, 
or a good season for wheat in Kansas, are 
of direct concern to everybody who wants 
to eat regularly. A further example of the 
dramatic interdependence of the world is 
presented by the recent international co- 
operation in checking an epidemic of chol- 
era in Egypt. If we look at the matter as 
an engineer might do, we see that the 
world has become small enough to be man- 
aged as a single unit. 


You know the well-worn saying by H. 
G. Wells, “Civilization is a race between 
education and catastrophe.” That race 
has been going on for many centuries. 
Catastrophe, in the shape of bigger and 
more dreadful wars has generally held the 
lead. It may be that the loud bang which, 
only 5 years ago, accompanied the explo- 
sion of the first atomic bomb in New Mex- 
ico was really the gun which was fired to 
mark the beginning of the last lap of a 
long distance race. Certainly the tempo 
of the race has speeded up. Education 
used to be important in helping people 
lead happy and prosperous lives. It used 
to be important to help nations keep their 
people unified, and their governments, ef- 
ficient and democratic. Suddenly educa- 
tion has become also a world-wide prob- 
lem, reaching far beyond any personal, lo- 
cal or national concerns. 


We could easily multiply these illustra- 
tions of the world-wide interdependence. 
The villain enters when we recall that this 
closely knit world is simultaneously being 
divided. This division is possible because 
of the force of national sovereignity. We 
cannot abolish that institution by any in- 
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cantation. The modern system of nation 
states which succeeded the era of feudalism 
is one of man’s great achievements in so- 
cial organization. It will not disappear 
overnight, not even in response to the facts 
of technological development. The great 
educational problem of our day, of course, 
is to spread the sentiment of community 
loyalty to include the largest possible seg- 
ment of humanity, at the same time pre- 














serving the finest fruits of diversity and 
freedom which mankind has developed in 
the past. 


Hope and Fear 

The second great contradiction of our 
time is the paradox of fear and hope. We 
are afraid, and with good reason, of the 
new weapons which science has given for 
waging war. We remember what the last 
war was like. We know that a new war 
would be worse. Even the “little” war in 
Korea has touched many an American fam- 
ily with tragedy. We know vaguely about 
the destructive power of atomic energy. 
We hear of biological warfare in even more 
appaling terms. War, which has always 
been a great curse of humanity, has now 
hecome a peril of cataclysmic proportions. 

To the fears related to war, we must 
add economic uncertainties. Billions are 
necessary for rearmament and economic 
reconstruction. Every day brings new de- 
mands upon the American people for 
strengthening our own defenses and for 
aiding our posssible allies. The resulting 
economic dislocations are not mere col- 
umns in a statistical table or wavy lines on 
an impersonal chart of business activity. 
They are to be understood in terms of the 
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rising price of the market basket, in terms 
of less nutrition, comfort, and happiness, 
in terms of reduced security for old age. 





Filmstrips 
for We are beset by all sorts of suggestions 
Better Teaching as to what we ought to do about this sit- 


uation. Alice, in Through the looking national 


Glass, observed that “you generally get The ¢ 
somewhere else if you run very fast for a non-Sov. 
; long time.” But we have been running deep. 

Simplify your teaching methods — develop interest and very fast and very hard and we seem to stay true tha 
right where we are. Yearning for some- bors. I 
thing certain we seek a peace formula bad nei 
which is simple, rational, and mechanical. people a 
We find, however, that what we have to that hui 
deal with is complicated, often irrational, ticularly 
‘always uncertain. We are told that we by their 
should change the United Nations into “Our 
a system of world government. We are said the 
told that we ought to have a preventive said the 
war. We are told that the way to peace You car 

is greater armament. We are told that far! 
the way to peace lies through disarmament. On tl 
As democratic citizens we have to weigh system a 
all these proposals and make up our own democra 
minds. It is a heavy responsibility. dom. I 
The citizen of a totalitarian regime, ac- sition is 
cepting a creed that pretends to absolute Commu 
truth, is spared this burden. He does not the futu 
enjoy the liberty of doubting or suffer the which ir 
pangs of indicision. The free man, on the thoughts 
other hand, can not abdicate the tasks of dividual 
civilization. Most of us would like to live tween tl 
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Woodworking Series 
(Black and white) (48 frames average) 
Hand and power tool operations and safety ‘‘know-how™ are 
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ARITHMETIC 


Fraction Series 
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lems with fractions — associates 
fractions with real life problems. 
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No. A535S, complete set, 

with captions $22.50 


in some peaceful valley of time where the 
climate is even and the roads well marked. 
Instead of that we must find our way along 
precarious pathways where the winds of 
controversy are sharp and cruelly testing. 

It is not surprising that in such a time 
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psychological tensions are expressed in 
propaganda, in appeals to the passion of 
the mob, in prejudice, in witch hunting, 
in crime, in mental illness. The situation 
not only threatens personal balance and 
security, it also threatens the democratic 
system of values by which we wish to live. 


Consider the history of Germany after 
Versailles. Here was a literate and civil- 
ized community with the arts and sciences 
highly developed. Large segments of the 
population believed firmly that foreign and 
domestic enemies, known and unknown, 
were working treacherously tp destroy their 
country. Then inflation pauperized large 
sections of the middle-class. Under these 
circumstances many Germans turned to an 
apparently benevolent tyrant who offered 
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Basic Reading Series 

(In color) (43 frames average) 
Especially developed captioned filmstrip sets for Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd grade use. Excellent for developing basic reading 
vocabulary. Based on Laididw Basic Readers. 
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No. Al02SB, 2nd grade set, 5 in color..._.____._ $24.00 
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To order the above material and for a 
complete listing of titles in The World's 
Largest Library of Filmstrips and Slidesets, 
see your Audio-Visual Dealer or write: 
direct. 
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them, in exchange for their feelings of in- 
adequacy and fear, a scapegoat to perse- 
cute and foreign enemies to hate. ‘Their 
fears, their insecurities, their frustrations 
were channelled into a mighty stream of 
nationalistic fanaticism. 

The conflict between the Soviet and the 
non-Soviet worlds is very real and very 
deep. Let us not gloss it over. It is quite 
true that the world has made us all neigh- 
bors. But there are good neighbors and 
bad neighbors. It is quite true that all 
people are very much alike. It is also true 
that human beings are very different, par- 
ticularly after they have been conditioned 
by their cultural system. 

“Our dog is just like one of the family,” 
said the lady of the house. “Indeed, ma’m?” 
said the new maid, “Like which one?” 
You can carry this business of unity too 
far! 

On the one hand we have a political 
system and ideology which we loosely call 
democracy, dedicated to intellectual free- 
dom. Implacably opposed to this propo- 
sition is the system of ideas which we call 
Communism. Its adherents declare that 
the future belongs to a political structure 
which involves substantial control over the 
thoughts and expression of thoughts of in- 
dividuals. There are many differences be- 
tween these two societies but the issue of 
intellectual liberty appears to be the most 
basic, clear-cut, difficult, and persistent. 

Let me illustrate by these instructions 
recently issued to teachers in Eastern Ger- 
many: 

It is nonsense to talk about freedom. 

Every teacher must be political. 

Every teacher must be an active member 
of the S.E.D. (Communist) Party. 

A politically active teacher is better than 
a teacher who understands pedagogy. 

The degree of political activity should 
determine the salary of the teacher. 

These orders seem to come to us out of 
another world. They are from another 
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world. All men are brothers, including 
East Germans and North Koreans. But 
this business of universal brotherhood can 
be pushed too far. By the time a totali- 
tarian education and thought-control sys- 
tem gets done with them, the youth under 
dictatorships think, feel and act very dif- 
ferent from ours. 


If the free way of life in the United 
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States should go down, it would carry with 
it all hope for the survival of free institu- 
tions anywhere. The night of the mind 
and of the soul would envelop the earth 
and in the suitable darkness of that night 
we should have that complete erasure of 
the human personality which is so dread- 
fully depicted in George Orwell’s book, 
1984 

Well, the children in America’s schools 
are not being prepared for that kind of 
destiny. With all of the devotion of the 
American people to international peace 
and understanding, there are some prices 
that we will not pay for peace, and some 
kinds of peace that -we will not buy at 
any price, for ourselves or for our children, 
the kind of peace that you can get in a 
cage or in the grave; nor will the Ameri- 
can people put on shackles to keep their 
hands from trembling. The soldiers of the 
United States have proved in times past 
that they would rather die like men than 
live like animals. If it comes to that, the 
civilian population of the United States 
will make the same decision. 

So much for our fears. Contending with 
them are our hopes, our courage, our op- 
timism. 

While it is true that our way of life has 
bitter and powerful enemies, there is in 
America a freedom of science, a freedom 
to modify social institutions, a freedom to 
think and to reason, a freedom to learn 
and to teach. These are great assets. 

While it is true that national conflicts 
threaten civilization, it is also true that 
the United Nations has begun the first 
laborious steps of organizing the world 
community. 

While it is true that moral standards 
have become confused, it is also true that 
when South Korea was invaded the Ameri- 
can people were able to tell right from 
wrong 5,000 miles away. 

While it is true that modern technology 
has made weapons capable of mass de- 
struction, it is also true that this same 
science places within our grasp great pos- 
sibilities for the enrichment of life. 

While it is true that most of us lack the 
a and sagacity necessary for a 
fully satisfactory performance of our role 
in the free world, it is also true that most 
Americans ardently desire, within the lim- 
its of our understanding and resources, to 
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make every contribution to peace and free. 
dom of which they are capable. 


The Task of the Schools 


What should be the response of the 
schools and teachers to these circumstances? 

First, the teachers of this country can 
act collectively to help maintain peace 
through education. The teachers of the 
United States already have an excellent 
record. If Nobel Peace Prizes were awarded 
to occupational groups I would nominate 
the teachers of the United States. 

In the midst of the second World War, 
the teachers of this country contributed 
voluntarily nearly half-a-million dollars to 
a War and Peace Fund. With these funds 
the NEA promoted the idea that provi- 
sions for cooperation in education must 
be included in the international post-war 
plans. Largely as a result of these efforts, 
the United Nations Charter was amended 
at San Francisco to include an explicit 
promise among the nations that they would 
cooperate in educational matters. For the 
first time, a major international agree- 
ment recognized the importance of educa- 
tion in building the peace. A few months 
later, the Constitution of Unesco gave ef- 
fect to these promises of the United Na 
tions Charter. 

Not content with a governmental or- 
ganization as the sole means of education- 
al cooperation with other countries, the 
National Education Association then es- 
tablished direct relationships with the prin- 
cipal teachers organizations of other na- 
tions. In 1946 at Endicott, New York, 
qualified delegates from thirty-eight na- 
tional teachers organizations drafted the 
Constitution of the World Organization 
of the Teaching profession and set its pro- 
gram in operation. 

There is time for only one other illustra- 
tion of the work done by teachers in their 
professional organizations to serve the in- 
terests of peace. The Overseas Teacher 
Fund of the National Education Associa- 
tion was contributed by the teachers of 
the United States immediately after the 
close of the Second World War. Out of 
the $410,000 collected, nearly $8,000 came 
from Missouri. The money was spent to 
provide food, clothing and hospital care 
for teachers who were badly in need as the 
result of the war devastation of their coun- 
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Part of the Fund was invested in 


tries. 
books, which will last long after food, 
clothing and medicines have been con- 


sumed. The Fund also invested some of 
its money in people. When the Fund 
closes its operation next July, it will have 
brought 126 teachers from every part of 
the world, to this country. Each of these 
teachers becomes a center of influence in 
his own country upon his return. As a 
result of such activities, one could go 
around the world and never be very far 
from holder of an NEA Relief Fund travel 
grant, or from someone who had been giv- 
en food to eat, or clothing to wear, or a 
book to read, by the Overseas Teacher 
Fund. Compared to the European Recov- 
ery Program your fund has been small, 
but I do not hesitate to assert that the 
Overseas Teacher Fund has bought some- 
thing that the multiplied millions of the 
Marshall could not buy, —a warmly ap- 
preciative relationship between the teachers 
of this country and the leaders of the teach- 
ing profession in all other parts of the 
world. 


Second, the schools can continue and in- 
crease their efforts to prepare citizens who 
can assume their share in achieving peace 
through the foreign policy of the United 
States. The development of the desire for 
peace is the least of our problems; almost 
everybody wants peace. The big problem 
is not to teach people to want peace but 
to help them discover the best road to 
peace. This problem is never put in sim- 
ple and decisive form; it arises in continu- 
ously changing complications day after day. 


In such a situation the representatives 
of a democracy can be placed at a great 
disadvantage. Let us imagine two men 
playing a game of cards. One of them sits 
alone, —every card carefully concealed. 
The second player is surrounded by a talk- 
ative throng. Some of his friends urge 
him to play recklessly; others demand that 
he be cautious. They study the hand he 
is holding. They loudly discuss the value 
of each of his cards. All of them are ready 
and willing to give advice. The second 
player has to explain publicly after every 
card why he has played as he has. On all 
major decisions he must secure the advice 
and consent of two-thirds of a group which 
has been elected to represent the people 
in the room. The picture may be over- 
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drawn, but it is somewhat in that position 
that the United States or any other demo- 
cracy finds itself in the conduct of foreign 
affairs. Since the people must and should 
advise on all major decisions affecting their 
own welfare, it is of the utmost importance 
that all people be given the best education 
possible to serve as a basis for sound judge- 
ments. 

The 


and ignorance 


misinformation 





among us are great. What happened in 
some cities when it was proposed that the 
United Nations flag be displayed in class- 
rooms? Playing upon the ignorance of 
the public, certain organizations and news- 
papers put on a campaign to prevent the 
sky-blue flag of the United Nations from 
being seen by American children. The 
U. S. is a member of the United Nations. 
American soldiers have been fighting under 
the flag of the United Nations. In the 
American military cemetery in Pusan, Ko- 
rea, other American soldiers are perma- 
nently engaged in occupation duties under 
the UN flag. The suggestion that the 
sight of the United Nations flag would 
undermine the loyalty of American chil- 
dren is an insult to them and their teach- 
ers. Yet certain sections of the press could 
conduct this vicious attack, because large 
segments of the American people did not 
know the facts. 

We have just completed a great national 
election. In that election, international is- 
sues played an important part. Over 40,- 
000,000 Americans voted. Even those who 
stayed away from the polls showed by their 
neglect how important they thought for- 
eign policy was. When the great issues 
of peace and war tremble in the balance, 
it is the American citizen who throws his 
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influence to one side or the other. How 
well equipped does he come to the polling 
booth for this task? Here is a learned 
professor who devotes all his time to the 
study of international law. He gets one 
vote. Here is a teacher who makes it a 
point to keep informed about international 
affairs, to consider various points of view, 
and to reach intelligent decisions. She 
gets one vote. And behind such people 
come thousands of other Americans. Some 
of them couldn’t tell you whether Korea 
is in Asia or Africa. Some of them do not 
know whether or not the United States be- 
longs to the United Nations. Some of 
them couldn’t distinguish between Com- 
munism and rheumatism if their lives de- 
pended on it. They, too, may have one 
vote each. 

How long can a great free country, the 
arbiter of the destiny of the world, the 
central hope of free men everywhere, con- 
tinue to conduct its affairs thus? Is the 
answer to this problem to deny the vote 
to any segment of the population? To 
raise the question is to answer it. It would 
be treason to the fundamental principles 
of this country to contemplate seriously 
such a suggestion. The only answer is to 
lift the level of perception and knowledge 
of the American people. We have to keep 
working away at that, not only in adult 
education, but also in every other level 
of schooling. 


Third, the schools need to give a clear 
and deep understanding of the real mean- 
ing of American democracy. Words are 
slippery things. Students must be helped 
to sense the reality back of the great words. 
The Soviet attack on intelligence makes 
this part of our job exceptionally impor- 
tant. 

Let me refer again to Alice in Through 
the Looking Glass: 


Humpty Dumpty and Alice were talk- 
ing about glory. “I don’t know what you 
mean by ‘Glory’ ”, Alice said. 


Humpty Dumpty smiled contemptuous- 
ly. “Of course you don’t—till I tell you. 
[ mean, ‘there’s a nice knock-down argu- 
ment for you’!” 

“But ‘glory’ doesn’t mean ‘a nice knock- 
down argument,’ ” Alice objected. 


“When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty 
said in a rather scornful tone, “ it means 
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just what I choose it to mean—neither 
more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether 
you can make words mean so many dif. 
ferent things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dump. 
ty, “which is to be master—that’s all.” 

Economic justice, racial equality, free. 
dom of speech—these are some of the 
meaningful tests of Western democracy. 





While the child should revere the abstract 
ideal of “liberty,” it is at least equally im- 
portant that he be able to appraise the 
line between freedom and security in the 
actual practice of his political society. If 
we and our children are to survive this 
time of ideological confusion and conflict, 
more will be required of us than mere 
memorization of the Gettysburg Address 
or familiarity with the stirring phrases of 
Patrick Henry. Let us, by all means, con- 
tinue to acquaint children with the great 
and moving passages of our patriotic liter- 
ature. But let us make sure, too, that the 
great words stand for real things. Let us 
make the principle, rather than the mere 
words, the master. 

Fourth, we can try to teach children to 
avoid national and racial prejudices. That 
sounds easy, but it isn’t. We all develop 
a series of over-simplified pictures of other 
peoples. We pass on these false ideas to 
one another in many subtle ways. All 
Scots are thrifty, all Frenchmen are excit- 
able, no Mexicans are wide awake, all 
Russians are crafty, Italians cheat you, Not- 
wegians are clumsy, Dutchmen are stolid, 
and no Englishman can see the point of a 
joke. There is, if we would only stop to 
think about it, no sound basis for these 
generalizations. A cross-section of any na- 
tion will reveal some citizens who are stin- 
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gy and some who are generous, some with 
a sense of humor and some without, some 
who are honest and some who cheat, and 
so on. That is true of the people of the 
United States. It is true of the people ot 
every other country. No nation or race 
has all the good traits or all the bad traits 
of our universal human nature. Let us 
teach our children to appraise each person 
for what he is as an individual, rather than 
as a member of a group. 


Fifth, let us remember that nothing in 
human nature makes war inevitable. You 
will hear people say that there must al- 
ways be wars. But careful students of hu- 
man nature tell us that our impulses can 
be regulated, directed, and controlied. We 
see illustrations of that in every fire drill, 
and at every traffic light. Dictatorships 
always teach young people that war is un- 
avoidable and that they must prepare for 
it. War may come to our country again. 
No one can insure us against that at pres- 
ent. But, if war comes, it will not arise 
from some great force beyond human pow- 
er to control like the tides of the sea or the 
movements of the stars in the heavens. 
It will come if it does, because of what 
people do, or fail to do. 


Sixth, teach about the United Nations, 
Unesco, and other peace agencies. It is 
true that the United Nations structure is 
far short of perfect. It certainly needs 
extensive improvement before it can give 
us anything approaching a guarantee of 
the peace. If you were out on a snarling 
and stormy sea, in a leaky boat with the 
motor misfiring occasionally and the salt 
water coming in at the seams, you would 
not sink the boat. Bad as the boat might 
be, you would do your best to stop the 
leaks and to get the motor running better. 
The United Nations, too, is in a very diffi- 
cult storm. It may, indeed, prove inade- 
quate, but it is the only boat we have. 
We had better do our level best to make 
it run safely and smoothly. We should in- 
form ourselves carefully about proposals 
for improving the United Nations by a 
system of world government. Undoubted- 
ly, the long range evolution of human so- 
ciety is in this direction. 


Finally, you must stand for freedom as 
well as peace. Every invasion of freedom 
of thought and of speech within our own 
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country is a threat to the peace. Every 
extension of tyranny over the mind of 
man, anywhere in the world, is a danger 
to peace. All the work of Unesco rests 
on the opening sentence in its Charter: 
“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that defenses of 
the peace must be constructed.” But peace 
cannot be securely built in minds that are 
controlled by police, or insulated by illiter- 
acy, or poisoned by propaganda. Help 
make your classroom, your school, your 
country a living proof to the rest of the 
world that free men, with free minds are 
the surest guarantee of justice and peace. 


We have been thinking together about 
a very large and formidable effort. If the 
teachers of our country are to do their 
part in today’s loose-triggered world they 
will need to be united, ingenious, active 
and resourceful. One who did not know 
from experience what teachers of America 
can do when they are united and deter- 
mined might easily dismiss the task as im- 
possible. But I have good reason to know 
better than that. 


I invite you, therefore, with great humil- 
ity and complete confidence to join in de- 
fending freedom and, in the process, to 
build the peace. That the struggle will 
be neither brief nor easy is the only certain 
thing about it. That these remarks of 
mine have merely sketched the fields of 
tension and have done next to nothing 
to spell out the necessary campaign stra- 
tegy, I am only too painfully aware. 


In the fierce competition of ideals which 
now almost splits the world, our system 
of public education plays a critical role. 
We may expend billions for the armed 
forces. We may arm and encourage our 
potential allies. We may build the strong- 
est tools of defense and the cruelest weap- 
ons of destruction that science can devise. 
We may have a navy that sweeps the seas, 
armies ready for action, an air-force that 
darkens the skies. But such measures, al- 
though essential in their sphere, will not 
alone make democracy secure in the kind 
of conflict that stirs the world today. We 
shall not be fully secure until we have 
made an intelligent devotion to both peace 
and freedom secure in the minds and hearts 
of all our people. And that is the task 
and the power and the glory of American 
education. 
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Donald Daniels, of Novinger, is president of 
the Novinger community teachers association. 
Mr. Daniels, with his Executive Committee, has 
planned four meetings of the Association for 
this year. 


Mrs. Mary Freeland, of Columbia, has been 
appointed as teacher of the sixth grade in the 
Columbia public schools. Mrs. Freeland is the 
wife of Mr. Neil Freeland, director of admis- 
sions at Christian College. 


John V. Adkins, University graduate student 
and former Culver Stockton athlete, has been 
appointed head coach at Centralia high school. 
He succeeds Charles Hanna, basketball coach 
and assistant football coach, who was recently 
recalled into service as a reservist. 


Murl J. Wilson, of Pollock, has been employ- 
ed by the Ludlow Board of Education to teach 
English and Chorus. He succeeds Miss Ruth 
Ireland, who died November 20. 


Edwin Upchurch, principal of Ellington high 
. school, has been elected Superintendent at Del- 
ta. He succeeds M. C. Runnels who resigned 
to work for the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 


Mrs. R. A. Crawford, Jeanes Supervisor, is 
the editor of a bulletin recently issued for But 
ler, Dunklin and Pemiscot Counties. The bulle- 
tin relates the service and growth of the Jeanes 
program in these counties over the past 20 
years. It reveals a wealth of service and satis 
faction in its 48 pages. 


John W. Guthrie, Superintendent of the 
Hamilton schools, resigned January 1 to ente 
the insurance business. 


The new $300,000.00 Penny high school for 
Hamilton is now being occupied by the stu- 
dents. 


Otis L. Chandler, superintendent of Ray 
County schools, reports that a one day bus 
drivers school of instruction was held at Rich 
mond on November 6. 


The program pertained to the safe transpor- 
tation of school children and was made possi- 
ble through the cooperation of the State De- 
partment of Education, superintendents in 
neighboring districts, and the State Highway 
Patrol. 





Thomas Dowling 





Missouri Representative 
BEN BEESON 


8903 Eager Road _ St. Louis 17 


UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 


Kenneth Freeman 


New Elementary Science Series 


An approach to Science through experiments and 
experiences. Each 
drawings of scientific equipment, materials, experiments, 
and animals. 


I WONDER WHY, Grade 1 
128 pages with drawings on each page 


SEEING WHY, Grade 2 
192 pages with 168 drawings 


LEARNING WHY, Grade 3 
224 pages with 172 drawings 
Three other titles for Grades 4-6 to follow: 
EXPLAINING WHY, DISCOVERING 
WHY, and UNDERSTANDING WHY. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


2500 S. Prairie Avenue 


Nan Lacy 


Winston's 


James Tippett 


book contains beautiful full color 


Chicago 16 
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Frank Diefendorf, Jr., a teacher in Johnson 
County, has reported for service with the armed 
forces of the U. S. Mrs. Betty Shefflet of War- 
rensburg has been employed to succeed Mr. 
Diefendorf. 


Donald E. Sater, Superintendent of the Lick- 
ing Consolidated School, reports that plans are 
being made to build a new industrial arts build- 
ing. 

Two large rural districts have been consoli- 
dated with the Licking school this year, making 
it the largest consolidated school district in 
Texas county. 

William McCombs, Superintendent of the 
Meta public schools, gives an account of a re- 
cent PTA meeting, during which a portion of 
the time was spent square dancing. Members of 
the PTA and the high school students partici- 
pated in this fun and enjoyed it. 


H. D. Williams, Superintendent of the Smith- 
ville schools, announces that a new addition has 
been made to the Smithville grade and high 
school buildings, including a cafeteria, two 
large classrooms and a hallway connecting the 
two buildings. Smithville started its school 
lunch program last January 8. 


Richard Montgomery, a teacher in the Cane 
Hill high school of the Stockton R-1 school 
district, was recently inducted into the army. 


L. W. Wasson, of Adrain, has been appoint- 
ed to fill the vacancy in the position of Ele- 
mentary Supervisor at Webb City. Mr. Was- 
son succeeds the former supervisor, Mr. Neil 
Neff, who resigned on account of ill health. 


John Gibbns, formerly instrumental director 
of music at Moberly, is now in service with the 
National Guard. Robert Webb has succeeded 
Mr. Gibbns. 


Do You Have Students with Outstanding 


Art Talent? 


Guide your talented students on the right 
to success. Art, like all other pro- 
fessions, é uires specialized higher ed- 
ucation. Only an institution offering a 
full 4- vi. resident course on the 
professional level can provide 
proper training. 
Nationally Famous 64-year-old 
school ranks among best in 
nation. Faculty of 
instructors. 12}4-acre cam- 
us, modern buildings, 
itories. Privately 
endowed. Low tuition. 
Send us names of tal- 
ented students. We 
will send catalog. 
Summer courses 
for teachers — 
workshop. 
B.F.A. an 
M. FLA 
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KANSAS CITY 

Art Institute & School of Design 


4439 Warwick Blivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Enjoy Summer Sones! 
in the 


Cool Rockies. 
aay 2. “| 





o COL ORADO 


Located at Boulder, at the foot of 
the Rockies, in view of peaks, snow- 
capped the year-round, the University 
is an ideal place for summer study. 
Unsurpassed climate and recreational 
advantages are combined with excel- 
lent staff, laboratories, libraries and 
buildings. Comfortable housing facili- 
ties are available. 


Two 5-week Terms: 


JUNE 18 to JULY 20 
JULY 23 to AUG. 24 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geography, Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, Latin, 
Law, Library Science, Mathematics, Miner- 
alogy, Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Education, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
Sociology, and Speech. 

Special Features include teacher education 
and recreation leadership workshops, lan- 
om houses, creative arts program, con- 
erences, concerts, lectures, etc. 

Only $27 weekly covers both board and 
room in beautiful new University residences 
and typical tuition and fees. 


Director of the Summer Session, Macky 308 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado: 


Please send me your Summer Session Bulletin. 


YOUR NAME 
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for Etching on Glass 





LARGE TUBE 75c 
(enough for about 6 dozen single letters) 
SMALL TUBE 35c 





(2 dozen single letters) 


Aluminum Foil Stencils for Letters 
10c each, Complete Alphabet $2.25 


SPECIAL DESIGN FOIL 
for original “designs 
8 sheets 3x3 25c 5 sheets 6x 6 50c 
5 sheets 3x6 25c 3 sheets 12x12 $1.00 


GLASS ETCHING KIT 
Contains small tube Etchall Cream, 5 
sheets foil, sae and Stencil Book. 

1.00 


Design and Stencil Book only 40c 


Order direct from dealer or send order, 
enclosing remittance to us for referal to 
nearest dealer. 


Boonville 
Davis Paint Store 
Hirlinger Book Store 
Johnston Paint Co. 


Kansas City 
Cook Paint & 
Varnish Co. 
600 W. 48th St. 
1319 Grand Ave. 
4415 Warwick Blvd. 


Camdenton 
Hoover Bros., Inc. 


Ahrens Paint & 


1020 Oak St. 
Wallpaper Store 
= Langley’s Craft 
Carthage Centre 
Corner Book Store 4740 Penn 
South Side Book & 
Chillicothe Supply Co. 
Lee Meek Store 210 E. 39th St. 
k 
Columbia Kirksville 


Campus Book Store 
College Book Store 
Edna M. Campbell 


College Book Store 
Craft House 


L. D. Johnston Book Store 
ae Oy ny Marshall 
Missouri Book Store Westbrook’s 
University of Mo. Moberly 
Book Store Miller Book Store 
Higginsville St. Louis 
Huscher & Briepohl, Bader’s, Inc. 
Inc. 1112 Locust St. 
Pen & Palette 
Independence 24 N. Brentwood 
Schwan’s Bivd. 


Sherwin-Williams Co, 
4223 Hampton Blvd. 


Stix-Baer & Fuller 


Jefferson City 
Bartlett’s Book Store 


5th floor 
Joplin Three Arts Shop 
A. 0. Wheeler 6501 Delmar 
L. D. JOHNSTON 
704 Broadway Columbia, Mo. 
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Mrs. Fannie Ball Schultz, teacher of grade 1 
in the public school at Troy, is winner of one o 
the 46 prizes offered by an education publica 
tion in its annual Travel Contest. 


D. R. McDonald, Superintendent of th: 
Webb City public schools, is serving as chair 
man of the Big-8 Conference Committee on 
school activities. 


Paul McNutt, head of the music department 
of Northwest Missouri State College, will be 
on leave the second semester of this school 
year. He will go to Eugene, Oregon, where he 
will work on the publication of his book of 
“Instrumental Methods for High Schools.” 


Violet M. Eckhoff, representative of the 
Binney & Smith Company, conducted an art 
workshop at Webb City, January 8, 9 and 10 
Approximately 50 persons were enrolled. 


W. J. Shrake, Superintendent of the Stet 
Consolidated Schools, reports the completion 
of interior decorations in the main building, and 
the construction of a new auxiliary water sup- 
ply reservoir. 


Blanche Dow, President of Cottey College, 
Nevada, has been selected as the commence 
ment speaker at the Webb City high school 
commencement exercises, May 18. 


J. R. Ellis, Superintendent of the Canton 
Public Schools, has reported that the Canton 
Board of Education recently presented the pro- 
gram at the Parent-Teacher Association meet- 
ing. The subject was “We Exchange Our 
Ideas.” The meeting was an attempt to im- 
prove school and community relations and to 
inform patrons regarding the life adjustment 
phase of the school program. 


Leon Woodward, who for the past 4 years 
has been employed at the Plevna public schools, 
was recently inducted into the armed services 
He is now in the personnel section of hq. btry., 
756th field artillery, Fort Bragg, North Caro 
lina. 


Carmel Leonard of Springfield, began work 
January 1 as vocational agriculture teacher in 
the Noel high school. For the past 2% years 
Mr. Leonard had been serving as supervising 
instructor for institutional on-farm training ir 
the Ozark high school. 


Lester Gillman, Superintendent of Reorganized 
School District R-IV of McDonald County, re 
ports that the high school has more enrollees 
in the adult classes (147) than in the high 
school (110). Classes are being offered in agri 
culture, carpentry, masonry and public speaking 


Mrs. Jennibell Paul is the new teacher oi 
music in the Noel high school for the second 
semester. She replaced Mrs. Alice Tompkins 
who had contracted to teach only the firsi 
semester. 
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SALARIES INCREASED 


All school employees of Consolidated Dis- 
trict No. 2 of St. Louis County were recently 
given a $50 cost of living increase, according to 
Superintendent Robert D. Snyder. 

The school has also established the School 
Boy Patrol organization in conjunction with 
the AAA 


TEACHERS TO MEET 


The Classroom Teachers of the Southwest 
District Association are invited to attend a 
meeting in Springfield February 10. 

The meeting will be held at the YWCA cafe- 
teria at 12:00 noon, according to Bob Reed, 
secretary of the association. 

Miss Ruth Gibson, of the Southwest State 
College, will have charge of the program. 


LINCOLN TEACHERS 
TO MEET 


The Lincoln County Community Teachers 
Association will hold its regular dinner meet- 
ing at Silex on March 17, according to County 
Superintendent Mrs. Ruth Clare. 

The tables will be decorated with Irish 
motiff, and music and a speaker have already 
been secured. 

Mrs. Clare also announces that the organiza- 
tion plan for that county has been approved 
and an election will be held in the very near 
future. 


READING WORKSHOP 

A Reading Workshop and Clinic was recent- 
ly held at the Cooter Schools, with 100 teachers 
and administrators in attendance from Pemi- 
scot and Dunklin counties. 

Dr. A. S. Artley, associate Professor of Edu- 
cation and director of the child study clinic, 
University of Missouri, conducted the work- 
shop, in cooperation with Superintendent J. E. 
Godwin. 


PTA ENTERTAINS TEACHERS 

The Parent-Teacher Association of Barry 
county entertained the teachers with an all-day 
program and a luncheon January 26. The meet- 
ing was held at the Cassville high school, ac- 
cording to County Superintendent M. M. Hess. 
Mrs. Herman Engle, President of Missouri 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, was one of 
the principal speakers appearing on the pro- 
gram. 


OFFERS COURSES 


FOR ADULTS 

The University City Board of Education is 
offering 27 evening classes for adults to be 
taught during the months of January through 
April. 

Mr. Walter W. Jones is director of the gen- 
eral planning committee for the board of edu- 
cation. 

Classes are being offered in the fields of shop, 
home economics, art, music, Americanization, 
recreation, sports and foreign language. 
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The ROAD TO HEALTH Series 
"A New Series of Health Books for Grades 1-8 
Pupits AND TEACHERS EDITIONS 


Jones ®@ Maloney ® Morgan @ Landis 


A NEW approach to health education. 
A POSITIVE program for total health, including physical, mental, emo- 


tional and social health. 


The FIRST series with a built-in program of recreatory activities .. . 
games and stunts that motivate good health practices and insure a func- 


tional health program. 


Consider these Features 


Pupil Motivation 
Positive Mental Health 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 


Health Activities 
Home-School Cooperation 


Chicago 6 
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COLLEGE SEEKS FUNDS 


The Southwest Baptist College has been 
given a priority for a special fund raising cam- 
paign during 1951. 

The goal for the campaign has been set for 
$250,000.00. It is proposed to build with these 
funds a Library and Science Building and an 
annex to Muirheid Hall. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 

World Brotherhood Week, sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
will be observed February 18-25, 1951. 

Mr. Phillip J. Hickey, Superintendent of In- 
struction, St. Louis, is now serving as national 
vice-chairman of the schools and colleges com- 
mittee. This committee recommends the follow- 
ing activities for schools: 

Assembly program bdsed on regular class- 
room work and activities—plays, pageants, etc. 


Panel discussions, and assembly talks with 
students, faculty, and community leaders as 
participants. 


A Self-Audit of School Policies and Practices 
in Intergroup Relations, by a representative 
committee of a school’s teaching staff, reported 
to entire faculty. 

survey of school efforts to foster better 
group relations made by a representative com- 
mittee of students, with a report and recom- 
mendations to be presented at a school as- 
sembly. 

Surveys of intergroup relations in the com- 
munity by social studies classes. 


COMPLETE NEA 
ENROLLMENT 

The National Education 
nounced that the following Missouri schools 
have enrolled their faculties 100% in the NEA 
since the publication of the 100% schools in the 


Association has an- 


January issue. 

School Superintendent 
NE Mstsecicichdnceenssencnseesteonenntbe Charles J. Mesnier 
| A ee eee ee C. W. Parker 
NE NN ol aac neseeeas Howard M. Terry 
Brentwood ..... ECO 2 Bee B. George Saltzman 
EASA I Se -_Fred Lewallen 
ET ES Roy W. Nolte 
I ge nd Harry M. Talbot 
0 ea ea -V. C. McCluer 
Hancock Place ................... James Lindhurst 


Jefferson City 
| 
eae eee 

Richmond Hts. & Maplew ood. aes E. R. Adams 
North Kansas City es . W. Schooling 


Robert D. Snyder 


I i aes cniccemieshnamantciaed C. C. Baker 
a > ee Carl W. Prier 
University City ................ Dr. Julius E. Warren 
Webster Groves .................... Leonard A. Steger 
I acta cialinteencs tail Millard M. Halter 
FAIRVIEW MAKES 
IMPROVEMENTS 


The Fairview High School has completed a 
new Industrial Arts shop, 33’x70’ of brick con- 
struction and soundproofed. It was built as an 
addition to the present building and conects 





dteck Science Series 


A Compal 
Ny 
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Grades 7 
Baebes 12 


civilization 





Prepares students for life in our modern 





@ Gives students practice in careful observation 


and logical thinking 


@ Provides adequate text and exercises in each 


book for a full year’s work 


WRITE FOR 
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Publishers 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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directly with the former shop which is still in 
use. 

Other improvements recently completed are: 
a new central library; fully equipped Guidance 
Office; new steam heated system in grade 
school building; hard surfaced entire play- 
ground area; constructed quonset-type storage 
building. 

Principal E. M. Hohn has been at Fairview 
since 1929 and Superintendent M. W. Bierbaum 
since 1928. 


APPOINT PRESIDENT TO 
MARSHALL SCHOOL 


Dr. M. Earle Collins was appointed president 
of Missouri Valley College on January 3 by the 
board of trustees. He succeeds H. Roe Bartle, 
who had been president since June, 1948. 

Dr. Collins is 47 years old. He is a graduate 
of Cedarville Ohio College and later received 
master’s and Ph.D. degrees from Ohio State 
University. 

He served as superintendent of schools in 
Green County, Ohio, taught at Assiut College 
in Egypt and was an assistant professor at 
Ohio State University before going to Tarkio, 
where he has been president since 1932. 

Missouri Valley has 553 students and a facul- 
ty of 58. Dr. Collins will receive a salary of 
$10,000.00 per year. 


REVIEW PROGRESS AT 
PARENTS’ DAY 


Four years of progress and accomplishment 
in Hornersville schools was shown at a special 
Parent’s Day observance on December 21, with 
approximately 150 parents, friends and patrons 
attending the event. 

In an address to the gathering, Superinten- 
dent Richard T. Elmore pointed out these 
highlights in the school’s improvement record: 

—Building and equipping a modern home 
economics cottage. 

—Putting under construction an excellent vo- 
cational agriculture unit complete with shop, 
classrooms and offices. 

—Placing in operation a cafeteria capable of 
serving 400 students daily. 

—Broadening and expanding curriculum by 
adding vocational home economics, drivers’ 
training, dramatics, etc. 

—Improving extra-curricula activity by in- 
troducing a student council, activity parties, 
publication of a school paper, school annual 
and student handbook. 

—Modernizing the library and study hall. 

—Improving gymnasium facilities. 

—Improving playground equipment, adding 
slides, climbing gymnasium and merry-go- 
rounds. 

Superintendent Elmore stressed the point 
that the improvements were made by careful 
management, rather than by indebting the 
school district. 

Earlier in the day, parents were urged to 
visit classrooms while school was in progress. 
The morning had been devoted to the normal 
scholastic routine of the school.—Dunklin 
County Democrat. 
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Everybod 
Yrefers ’ 





Best known because it’s 
by far the best quality! 
CRAYOLA is America’s fa- 


vorite drawing crayon—bar 
none. Teachers prefer this Gold 
Medal winner because it’s per- 
manent and waterproof, and 
colors are true. Parents prefer 
it because it’s clean, compact, 
never smudges. Children pre- 
fer it because it never bends in 
a warm hand. In boxes of 6, 8, 
12, 16,24and 48 colors. 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. 
Rep. in Missouri is 
Frank J. Browne 
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LIBRARY 
ACCESSION SHEETS 


A convenient loose leaf system for 
cataloging books in the school and 
public library. Both sides of each 
sheet are ruled to provide space 
for indexing 25 books. The sheets 
measure 9 7/16 by 9 15/16 and are 
punched to fit either a ring book or 
post binder. The inside front cover 
of either binder contains instruc- 
tions for the cataléging of books by 
the Dewey Decimal System. 


Accession Sheets (form 258) 6 cents each 
Ring Book Number 259 $1.95 each 
Post Binder Number 260 $5.50 each 


ORDER FROM 


Model Publishing Company 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


Morton-Gray 


grades 1-8 Springstun-Schaaf 


Assures permanent power by its 
emphasis on meaning, spread-of- 
treatment, telescoped reteach 

ng, planned practice, problem 
ituations on the childs 
ndividual diagnosis 


and maintenance 


Workbooks and 
Teachers’ Guides 


ompany 
221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 
REPRESENTATIVE: 
EARL H. BOUCHER, Box 187, Ellington, Missouri 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Vocational Division of the State . De. 
partment of Education has issued a new publi- 
cation, “Missouri Vocational Education,” which 
replaces news bulletins and information sheets 
formerly issued by different sections of the di- 
vision. 

“Missouri Vocational Education” represents 
an attempt to present vocational education in 
its proper perspective as an integral part of the 
total school program. 


SALARIES INCREASED 


The Brentwood Board of Education at its 
regular meeting November 28 approved a cost 
of living adjustment in the amount of $150.00 
for all regular public school employees. 

All employees received $75.00 on their regu- 
lar payroll date in December and $75.00 will be 
paid on March 31, 1951. The additional amount 
which teachers and non-instructional employees 
will receive is subject to withholding tax and 
retirement deductions. 

At the same meeting the Board of Education 
approved an increase in the maximum amount 
that may be paid a teacher from $4000.00 to 
$4300.00, and when additional teachers are em- 
ployed credit for 7 years of experience may 
now be allowed instead of 5 if that experience 
has been comparable to what the teacher would 
have received in Brentwood. 


HOLT COUNTY 
ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The annual Holt County Mid-Winter Teach- 
ers Convention met at the Mound City School 
on January 19. 

Miss Reuby S. Moore, principal Hosea school, 
St. Joseph, spoke to the general session. Her 
subject was, “World Teachers Meet Together.” 

Divisional meetings were held in the after- 
noon. Presiding over the High School Section 
was Mr. George Andrews and Mrs. Christine 
Dunigan over the Elementary Section. 

Dr. Leon F. Miller, state college, Maryville, 
served as moderator for the panel discussion, 
“Education for Life Adjustment.” Panel mem- 
bers were: Miss Laura Frances Jackson, Mound 
City; Kent G. Barber, Maitland; Richard M 
Barrett, Craig; Mrs. Leona Vancamp, Oregon: 
Gerald Cain, New Point; and Irwin R. Thomas, 
Oregon. 

The Elementary Section program consisted 
of a workshop in Fine Arts with emphasis on 
music. 

Officers of the county association are: Presi- 
dent, Lyle D. Hensley; Vice-president, Virginia 
Frazier; Secretary-Treasurer, G. Frank Smith; 
Executive Committee, Adelia Waggoner, Chris- 
tine Dunigan, and George Andrews. 

On January 6 the Holt County Elementary 
Teachers held their meeting in the office of 
Superintendent G. Frank Smith, Oregon. 

The Annual Holt County School Board Meet- 
ing was held at Oregon, January 15, with Mr. 
G. Frank Smith serving as chairman. 
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NEVADA PLANS 
IMPROVEMENTS 


The Nevada board of education has let a 
contract for $245,210.00 for building improve- 
ments. 

The contract provides for the construction 
of the new Benton school building and improve- 
ments in the Jefferson and Franklin schools, 
according to Superintendent C. H. Jones. 


TEACHERS PARENTS LIKE 


If you want to be the kind of a teacher that 
parents like then you will need to have certain 
traits. Make no difference between children 
from poor families and wealthy families say 
60% of the parents. 

Parents also want teachers to be of good 
moral character. 

The third trait to be stressed is one of clean- 
liness. If a teacher is neat and clean it will 
encourage the children to be the same. 

Other traits listed are tactfulness, organiza- 
tion, and supervision. 

These traits were collected and listed through 
a survey made by Mrs. Ada Reynolds, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Huntsville. 

Mrs. Reynolds sent a questionaire to a num- 
ber of parents in her county and tabulated the 
results from replies. 

From this, Mrs. Reynolds developed a talk 
on, “The Kind of Teachers Parents Like.” 
She has been called upon to give this address 


won MYSTIK TAPE 


@ Quick @Clean @ Durable 
® Easy to Handle 


Usually lasts the life of the book. 


Colors: 
Size 
4” x 640” 
1.10 3” x 540” 
-75 2” x 540” 


Price Per Roll 
$1.50 


blue, yellow, tan, pink, and gray. 
Size 


%” x 108” 





The following sizes of MYSTIK all-purpose cloth tape may 
be obtained in the above colors and also in light green, light 


Price Per Roll 
1%” x 108” $ 50 


4” x 540” 1.00 
We pay postage on all orders for $10.00 or more. 


COMPOSITION PRODUCTS CO. Dept. 12 


5853 DELMAR BLVD. a 


several times, the last being at Moberly on 
December 11. 


New Faculty Members 


NOVINGER 

Elementary: Mary Adams, Opal Stricklin, 
Lucille Starbuck, Carolyn Orwiler, Nellie Hall, 
Dean McClanahan, Francis McCole. High 
School: Betty Howerton. 


FAIRVIEW 


Mrs. Wilma Crain, Librarian; Mr. Kent 
Savage, science and mathematics; Mr. Glenn 
Parsons, social studies; Mr. John Young, so- 
cial studies and English. 


CRANE 


Harvey Jones, music, commerce; Phillip Doo- 
lin, vocational agriculture; Rudolph Summers, 
veterans’ training; Mrs. Mildred Kerr, grade 
school; M. Wiley, elementary school principal; 
Mrs. Bruce Wampler, home economics. 


RICH HILL 


Gail Hare, 
girls physical 
music. 


Madelon Cato, 
Klumpp, 


industrial arts; 
education; Margaret 


DO AWAY WITH MESSY WATER and GLUE... 
REPAIR BOOKS THE EASY WAY 


There’s nothing like it! It actually beautifies as it repairs 
and reinforces. It tears neatly to desired length or width. 
... Just apply and the job’s done! No water or glue needed. 


Black Green Brown Red Wine Blue White 


Price Per Roll 
$5.87 


; MANY USES! 

MYSTIK TAPE is perfect for 
binding maps, scrapbooks, 
music, notebooks, catalogs, 
photographs, etc. ... Holds 
artwork and posters to win- 
dows. Ideal for reinforcing 


4.40 
2.94 


record cases and files. “Just 
25 the thing” for general repair- 
ing, protecting, sealing and 
holding. 
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DEATHS 


GRIFFITH GORDON 


Mr. Griffith Gordon, music instructor in 
Vienna high school, was killed in an automo- 
bile accident on December 19 while in the state 
of Arkansas. 


JOHN S. WRIGHT 
John S. Wright, 42, Principal of the Prince- 


ton high school, died December 22 of a heart 
seizure while hunting quail. 

Mr. Wright had served six years as county 
superintendent of Mercer County and had been 
principal of the grade school at Princeton be- 
fore being promoted to the high school princi- 
palship this year. ’ 


ANN WISDOM HUMPHREY 


Mrs. Ann Wisdom Humphrey, a teacher of 
speech and English in the high school at 
Lincoln, Missouri, died December 14 at Both- 
well Hospital, Sedalia, after an illness of 4 
months. 

Mrs. Humphrey had previously taught at 
Waverley, Coal and Urich in Missouri and in 
- the states of Florida and New Mexico. She 
was a graduate of the University of New Mexi- 
co and had completed additional study at the 
University of Arizona and Central Missouri 
State College, Warrensburg. 


AT LAST. 


MRS. LILLIAN SMITH 


Mrs. Lillian Smith, of Esther, second grade 
teacher in the Desloge Public Schools, died 
November 15 at the Bonne Terre Hospital after 
suffering a heart attack November 1. 

She was 42 years of age and had been teach- 
ing in the Desloge system for 3 years, and had 
taught several years in the school at Esther 


L. T. CREECH 

L. T. Creech, 55, Superintendent of Richards 
schools, died December 31, 1950, in Ft. Scott's 
Burke Street Hospital in Nevada. The cause 
of his death was said to be a cerebral hemorr- 
hage suffered the previous evening. 

Mr. Creech was a native of Kentucky. He 
came to Kansas in 1920 and had taught for 30 
years in the schools of Missouri and Kansas 


MISS RUTH IRELAND 


Miss Ruth Ireland, a teacher in Ludlow, 
Missouri high school, passed away on _ the 
evening of November 20, 1950. She had taught 
in the public schools of Missouri for more 
than thirty years, faithfully conducting her clas- 
ses the day preceeding her last illness. 

In all the waking hours and in the still 
watches of the night, I have pondered deeply 
on the grace and beauty of this life so late 
departed. A vacancy in my life that can never 
be filled, but leaving such a wealth of tender 
memories as time itself cannot erase; how 
cheerfully she trod the path of duty; how skilled 


--@ great need has been fulfilled! 


“CHRIST the KING” 


NOW on 16mm film 


-.- the magnificent 
FULL-LENGTH, ALL- 
SOUND MOVIE 


USE YOUR OWN EQUIPMENT 
Now this great film can be shown 
at all schools or churches without 


ponderous or special equipment. In most cases, depending upon size of audience 
expected, the present 16mm projector you now use will suffice. 





NOTE TO SCHOOL SUPTS. and PASTORS: 


If you wish, we will furnish free material for a survey 
of your potential audience, so that you can know in 
advance the attendance to expect. If interested, wire 
or write soon, since advance bookings are heavy. 





FOR BETTER SCHOOL SHOWS 

—Swank offers America’s finest film 
library—more than 2500 titles to choose 
from. Send for your free _— today! 








For Complete Information 
WRITE OR WIRE 


he arse 
612 N. Skinker, St. Louis, Mo. 
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she was in all the gracious ways of life; how 
calm, serene and tireless. All her days were 
long and loving acts of service. 
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BUSY SCHEDULE 


neta served to strengthen her faith and give her 
each- love to see and hear and bear the cross for 
i had & others. , , 
sther With all her many duties, she found time for 
kind and helpful deeds among her friends and 
co-workers. Sad hearts were brightened at 
—_ her coming and the carefree made more happy. 
= —Miss Icis Perkins. 
cotts 
"use F TRIP TO EUROPE 
FOR CONTEST WINNER 
He The first prize is a trip to Europe for the 
- 30 winner of the 25th annual National Student 
Contest on the United Nations. The contest 
is open to all high school students in the United 
States and its territorial possessions, with the 
llow, written examination scheduled to be held at 
the local high schools on the morning of March 
ught 29, 1951. 
nore Schools should fill in the official registration 
clas- blank mailed to them and send it in, in order | 
to receive a study kit of information provided 
still with each registration. 
eply In addition to the national prizes, Missouri | 
late is offering $10 and $5 in books for winners. 
ever For additional information, write to “Ameri- 
nder can Association for the United Nations, Inc., | 
how 45 E. 65th Street, New York 21, New York.” | 


FOR PRESIDENT 

Miss Margaret Schowengerdt, President of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association, is 
very busy these days with her teaching duties 
and attending professional meetings. 

During January she fulfilled the following 
schedule: 

January 18: Columbia, Christian College Cen- 
tennial. 

January 22: Ash Grove, speaker at Commun- 
y Teachers Association. 

January 23: West Plains, speaker at Howell 
County Community Teachers Association. 

January 25: Marshall, speaker at Saline Coun- 
ty Community Teachers Association. 

January 27: Columbia, meeting of Executive 
Committee, MSTA. 

President Schowengerdt’s itinerary as already 
established on January 2 for the month of 
February, is as follows: 

February 5 & 6: Omaha, Nebraska, delegate 
to Regional Conference sponsored by National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. 

February 13 & 14: Jefferson City meeting of 
State Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 

February 17-22: Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
meeting of National Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

Early in the month of March Miss Schowen- 
gerdt will speak to the Sikeston Community 
Teachers Association, on March 3 to the Buch- 
anan County Community Teachers Association, 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


~~ We hope you find 
(sz this helpful 





The Gettysburg Address 


New, special recording for schools. 
Reverse side, “Flag of the United 
States of America” 


Used year around, this patriotic 
record inspires classroom discussion, 
programs, compositions, posters . . . 
Side 1—Gettysburg Address beauti- 
fully spoken. Side 2—“Flag of the 
United States of America”. Stirring 
patriotic music. Young Americans 
thrill. History comes alive. 
if further interested—Record above 
(Narrator, FRANKLYN MacCorRMACK; 
Organist, HAROLD TURNER)—a 
Columbia 12 in, recording; 78 r.p.m.— 
$2 postpaid. Just write THE WHITNEYS, 
1002 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 40, II. 

The garden fresh flavor and smooth 
chewing of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
brings welcome relaxation. 
Chewing helps relieve 
tense nerves. 
Just try it. 
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HEATH’S outstanding 
English Program— 


ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE 
Sterling and Others 
For grades 1-8. Published in 1950, 
its many adoptions include Kansas, 
Oregon, and Indiana. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, 5th ED. 
J. C. Tressler 


For grades 9-12. Published in 1950 
and already adopted in many states 
and hundreds of cities throughout the 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, 
Sth ED. 


Tressler and Shelmadine 
Just published! For grades 7-9. 


D. C. Heath and Company 
1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


Representative: Mr. Hubert G. Gramstad 
* Glendale 22 














FILMS FREE 
16MM. SOUND 





For Civic Clubs and Lay Groups 
Will encourage school support: 
Assignment Tomorrow 
Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy. 
The Sixth Chair. 
The American Teacher. 
Pop Rings the Bell. 


For Senior High School Students: 
Teacher Recruitment. 


For Safety Instruction: 
Priceless Cargo. 


School and Community 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Columbia, Missouri 














and on March 30 will attend the St. Louis 
County District Association meeting. 

Other engagements have already been ar. 
ranged for April. 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE 


A scholarship trip to Europe next summer 
with all expenses paid, will be awarded to th 
person who writes the best essay entitled “Why 
I Would Like to Go Hosteling in Europe, 
according to Dr. Ben W. Miller, executive dj 
rector of American Youth Hostels. 

The competition for the trip is open t 
United States citizens who will have reached 
the age of 17 by July 1, 1951. In addition, they 
must apply for a hostel pass for 1951. The 
pass costs $2 for those under 21 and $3 for 
those 21 or older, and permits the holder t 
stay at hostels both in this country and abroa 
for between 20 and 50 cents a day. 

Entrants may use any number of words the; 
choose in their essays up to 1,000. Entries 
must be postmarked not later than April 15 
1951. The winner will be notified by mail 
within two weeks and his name will be an- 
nounced in the summer, 1951, issue of Hostel- 
ing magazine. 

Full information and application forms for the 
scholarship may be obtained from Nationa 
Headquarters, American Youth Hostels, 6 East 
39th Street, New York 16, New York. 


Scholarships Available 


Five Teacher Education Scholarships are 
again being offered by the Missouri Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. These scholarships 
are presented for the purpose of encouraging 
young people to enter the elementary field oi 
the teaching profession. 

A scholarship award is for $300.00 a year 
for a period not to exceed four years and is 
granted to selected candidates chosen by the 
trustees of the loan fund. Scholarships have 
been allocated by the Missouri Congress of 
Parents and Teachers for the purpose of at- 
tracting to the teaching profession students of 
outstanding ability and sincerity of purpose 
Who may apply? High school graduates, jun- 
ior college or college students desiring to se- 
cure the elementary credential. College grad- 
uates are also eligible if the teacher education 
work they contemplate will qualify them for 
the regular elementary teaching credential. 

Scholarships will be based on (1) character 
and personality, (2) scholastic record, (3) apti- 
tude for teaching, (4) sound health. Scholar- 
ships will be restricted to those preparing to 
teach in the public elementary schools of Mis- 
souri. 

This scholarship may be renewed for suc- 
ceeding years upon application to the Scholar- 
ship Committee at least six weeks before the 
opening of the term for which the scholarship 
is desired. The applicant for a renewal must 
submit evidence of satisfactory scholastic work 
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and general attitude consistent with the high 
standards anticipated in the award of these 
scholarships. The scholarship will be paid in 
equal installments, in time for each term regis- 
tration. 

The applicant must complete the full course 
in teacher education and teach in public ele- 
mentary schools of Missouri one year for each 
year of scholarship award received, otherwise 
the award will be considered a loan to be re- 
paid to the Missouri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

The Missouri Congress has also provided for 
several $100.00 scholarships that may be used 
for the short-term teacher education course. 
These scholarships are available to students of 
junior standing or above. 

\pplication forms may be obtained by re- 
questing the school principal or dean to send 
for them or by writing direct for them to 
Missouri Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
State Teachers Building, Columbia, Mo. 

Application must be in to the chairman by 
March 1. Successful applicants will hear be- 
fore June Ist by letter of announcement from 
the Missouri Congress. 

If you know a worthy student in your com- 
munity who has been working his or her way 
through college and needs additional help to 
continue their course, write the chairman of 
the Loan Fund and the trustees may be able 
to assist. 


Missouri Congress of Parents and Teachers 

C. B. Ullmann Student Loan Fund and Scholar- 
ships 

Mrs. True Davis, Chairman 

503 North 5th, 

St. Joseph, Mo. 





WONDERFUL PROTECTION 
October 11, 1950 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Accident and Sickness Insurance 
Columbia, Missouri 


It becomes my pleasure again, in only 
a few months more than a year, to con- 
gratulate, and to thank you for the very 
prompt settlement of my claim. Your 
check certainly helped to “tide me over” 
until I could be earning my usual salary. 

I shall never cease to be thankful for 
the wonderful protection which I have 
with your fine company. 

Many, many thanks! 


Very respectfully, 


/s/(Miss) Ora L. Stephens, 
Sedalia, Mo. 














the teachers. 


Columbia, Missouri 


Date Present Insurance Expires 


Street Address 





AUTO INSURANCE FOR TEACHERS 


Sponsored by your Association 
Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Company offers cheaper rates because 


teachers are good risks. A Company of the teachers, by the teachers, for 


For a rate quotation with no obligation, mail this coupon 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


_ Rapecaaevenaes nee 
Are any drivers under age 25? ..................-..... 


Miles driven per yr. .................-.. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 

10 National Association of Secondary 
School Principals Annual Convention, 
New York City, February 10-14, 1951. 

10 Association for Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development, Annual Meeting 
Detroit, Michigan, February 10-15, 
1951. 
National School Boards 
Annual Convention, Atlantic 
February 16-20, 1951. 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators Convention, Atlantic City, 
February 17-22, 1951. 


MARCH 
22 Midwest Conference on Rural Life and 
Education, Kirksville, March 22-23, 
1951. 


APRIL 
18 International Council for Exceptional 
Children, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, April 18-21, 1951. 
21 Department of Classroom Teachers of 
MSTA Annual Conference, Columbia, 
April 21, 1951. 
NOVEMBER 
7 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 7-9, 1951. 


Association 
City, 


100% Counties 


The teachers in 78 counties have enrolled 
100% in the Missouri State Teachers. Associa- 


tion. Many counties lack only one or two 
members and can be added to the list at an 
early date. 
County 


Adair .. 


County Superintendent 
eee ee Mrs. Otis B. Hills 
ee 
Atchison ............................L. Blanche Templeton 
Audrain . .....-Howard Maxwell 
Barry a a 
Bates .David A. Jackson 
Benton . sesseeseeeee---- JOHN Owens 
Bollinger Glenn A. Seabaugh 
Boone ..................---.---.-.-Mrs. Alpha Hart Lewis 
Buchanan ial Leonard Jones 
Butler ...... Otto Aldrich 
Caldwell Chester A. Lemery 
Cape Girardeau . -.------- Edwin Sander 
Carroll ..... ...-----J. A. Burnside 
Cedar ...Woodford Wilson 
Christian i casei Chas. F. Boyd 
oS Seas i ee 
Clay ..... Ralph W. Ballew 
Clinton ... Mrs. W. Leslie Myers 
Chas. A. Repp 

Lewis B. Montgomery 

IIL” vncacasssinceliiccasthbedoos Se es Rs Byron Rea 
RE EEE: Ernest C. McNitt 
DeKalb H. C. Holt 
Franklin O. E. Burke 
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ee eS 
a ia 


Greene 


REE ve 


Harrison 
Henry 
Hickory 


i 


Howard 
Iron 


Lafayette ..... e 


Lawrence 


Lincoin .......... i 


Livingston .. 
McDonald 


a ee 


Marion 


NE ceca 
Moniteau................. 
RN i 
Montgomery ......... 
Morgan ........... 


New Madrid 
Newton 


Randolph ..... ? 


Reynolds ..... 
Ripley 


gt “eee 
St. Francois ........ 
Ste. Genevieve 
aa 


Schuyler 
Scotland ..... 
Shelby 


Stoddard .......... bi 


Stone 
Sullivan 
Webster 


i A. Krueger 

. Marion Lunsford 
......--Paul Alan Hale 
.....Walter Liebhart 
Ruth Milligan 

pe ee ee J. W. Miller 
Mrs. Nannie Jinkens 
cote G. Frank Smith 
virile Omer Foley 
silasidaisiiaodlne Earl Trask 
Homer Clements 

O. B. Hailey 

Clyde S. Hamrick 
POSS: Nellie Wells 
slit Bessie Hudson 
.-H. H. Schaeperkoetter 
....-.-Hugh Hembree 
...Mrs. Claude Clare 
saliiatecaieaiao J. A. Boucher 
veseeeeeeeeeee-Adlton Carnell 
s. Virginia Englehart 
Corbin L. Poore 
Gertrude Young 
Bernyce H. Bailey 
rie Res Mrs. Mary Acuff 


vsw..Mrs. Ruth G. Snarr 


ea Moss McDonald 
mORE Milus R. Davis 
...C. M. Robinson 
....Mrs. Klyde Vaughn 
Saccnentiadall Everett Herd 
...Floyd E. Hamlett 
Ora Nelson Guth 

C. F. Scotten 
-....---Ralph Marcellus 
eoneee Stephen Cornish 
Mrs. Marvin Hopkins 
J. C. Underwood 
..A. B. Shelton 

s. Ada Reynolds 


ia & W. A. Williams 


“Mrs. Dacy E. Hawthorne 


A. Hinote 

-R. E. Wood 

Hilary J. Carron 

s. Marjorie Neff Hoy 
ipdckeidiicoan Mary Yates 
.Mrs. Callie Smith 

. H. Jordan 

John A. Wright 
aida Gene Hair 
Basil D. Murphy 


Oscar Carter 


TEACHING AIDS 


SAFETY FILMS 

Five sound and color traffic safety movies 
of special interest to teen-agers are now avail- 
able through the Missouri State Highway Pa- 
trol. Titles and descriptions of the movies are 


as follows: 


Safe at Home—About 18 minutes. 


Starring 


Stan Musial and the St. Louis Cardinals. Traf- 
fic lessons are sandwiched between pictures otf 


Stan Musial 


driving to the ballpark and a 


photographic account of the Cardinals defeat- 
ing the Philadelphia Phillies. 
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Fifty-yard Line—About 12 minutes. Starring 
Don Faurot and the Missouri Tigers. Scenes 
laid in M. U.’s Memorial Stadium show the 
Tigers in action and compare gridiron skills 
with traffic safety skills. 

Learn and Live—About 15 minutes. A story 
of teen-age drivers and their reward for pass- 
ing a Student Driver Training course. 


Reckless or Wreckless—About 10 minutes. 
Vivid pictures of some common highway acci- 
dents. Plus a tour of the crime detection lab- 
oratories in the Patrol Headquarters at Jeffer- 
son City. 

Jay-Walker—About 10 minutes. This com- 
edy stars Timothy Hays and holds up to ridi- 
cule some of the common practices by which 
pedestrians make themselves accident victims. 

To have these pictures shown in your lo- 
cality, get in touch with the Commanding Of- 
fcer of the Highway Patrol Troop serving 
your area. If you don’t know the Command- 
ing Officer of your troop area, ask any Patrol- 
man or write Patrol Headquarters, Jefferson 
City. : 
Each of the nine Patrol Safety Officers has a 
print of each picture and a projector. They’ll 
be glad to show the movies if suitable dates 
can be arranged. The pictures were produced 
by the MFA Mutual Insurance Company. 


DISTINCTION 

First Negro to head a major NEA Commis- 
sion is John W. Davis, president of West Vir- 
ginia State College. On November 10 he was 
elected chairman of the Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education. Dr. 
Davis is also one of two Negroes named to the 
Science Foundation Board. 


MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 
TO MEET 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of The 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
will be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., March 28-31, 
1951, at Hotel William Penn. The complete 
program appears in the February issue of The 
Mathematics Teacher. 

The program is arranged to serve all teachers 
of mathematics from elementary through col- 
lege, to help them to improve their teaching. 
Among the more than one hundred participants 
on the program are national leaders in mathe- 
matics education, people from allied and applied 
fields, teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors, a program of sufficient variety to appeal 
to all teachers of mathematics. 

For further information write to H. W. 
Charlesworth, President, The National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C 





TEACHER 


under the same management for 40 years. 


508 N. Grand Blvd. 


Are you interested in Professional and Financial advancement? Through our 
service hundreds of teachers have secured better positions. 
Write for our Free Enrollment blank and get the service of a teachers agency, which has been 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Register NOW. 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 








> ee ee 
ROCKY I97T- TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nat Bann Bi oc OcwveR.COLo 


GRADE TEACHERS IN BIG DEMAND 


Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


Entire West. Unexcelled Service. 








The Wood Teachers Agency 


An agency for the service of teachers. 


information and registration blank, 


Prompt, 
A member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


308 Central Exchange Building 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Write for 


dependable, and courteous. 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
36 years’ superior 
placement service 


HUFF 


Good teachers are scarce. 


ties, all 
Register now for fall or immediate vacancies 


HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Exceptional opportuni- 
departments—throughout all the West. 


ALASKA, 





FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 








If it is a position in the 
Midwest, or West, we can 
find it for you. Enroll now. 


TEACHERS! 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. + CLINTON, IA. 
jand Year MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 


i NTR 
FEBRUARY, 1951 








“HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS” 
FREE TO TEACHERS AND PUPILS! Beautifully 
illustrated guide book and story book about a fas- 
cinating, educational hobby. Stamp collecting, en- 
dorsed by leading educators, stimulates interest in 
foreign lands and peoples; helps teach history, 
geography, other subjects. State number of copies 


desired, 
THE PHILATELIC INSTITUTE 


Dept. 23 Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Vote on Amendment No. | by Counties 


The official canvass of the election in the office of Secretary of State showed that 
Amendment No. 1 received a majority of 165,038 votes, carrying in 87 counties and the 
City of St. Louis. You will note that in most cases the margin of loss was small in 
counties where the Amendment did not carry and in some of these counties there were 
extenuating conditions. 


PER CENT OF VOTE FOR AMENDMENT NO. | 
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Hospital, Fire, Liability, Auto Everything for the Stage 
OWNED Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
by Stage Lighting 
isuRED] POLICYHOLDERS Auditorium Window Draperies 


MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. Great Western Stage Equipment Co. 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 1324 Grand Ave. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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SURVIVAL OF 
ATOMIC ATTACK 

You will need this material to instruct your 
pupils on how they can survive an atom bomb 
raid 

The pamphlet, “Survival Under Atomic At- 
tack,” will give you information pertaining to 
the true dangers of the atom bomb and steps 
that you and others should take to escape dis- 
aster. 

Copies may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price .10. 


MENTAL HEALTH 

“Family, Community and Mental Health,” 
brilliant report of a two-year study of com- 
munity organization methods related to family 
life sponsored by the Hogg Foundation and the 
Woman’s Foundation of New York City. For 
your copy, send .50 (no stamps) to the Hogg 
Foundation, The University of Texas, Austin 


12. 


Py BOOKS 
tt 


PROBLEMS FACING 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
3y Horace Kidger. Ginn and 

Chicago. Price, $3.48. 

This book aims to develop clear, intelligent, 
well informed thinking on problems of which 
high school students should have solidly 
grounded knowledge. It covers the economic, 
social, and governmental phases of the issues. 

There are many dramatic photographs, car- 
toons and picture graphs. The course grew out 
of the author’s classroom experience. Many 
study aids. Workbook. 


TOM’S TOWN 

By Mary Willcockson. 

Social Studies Series. The John C. Winston 

Company, Philadelphia. 192 pp. Price, $1.40. 

“Tom’s Town” is community conscious 
and society centered. While the children of 
most second grade classrooms already possess 
much information about their neighborhood, 
much of it is inaccurate, not well digested and 
not organized into concepts of what makes a 
community function. 

For this reason, “Tom’s Town” concerns 
itself with giving children those understandings, 
attitudes, and skills that tend to improve a 
young citizen’s participation in the on-going 
life of their community. 


MISSOURI CONSTITUTION 
IN ACTION 


By Robert Karsch, Lucas Brothers Publish- 
ers, Columbia, Missouri, 1950. 187 pages. 
Price, $1.60. 

This is a combination textbook-workbook in- 
tended to make the constitution understandable 
to any grade of high school student. In its 
simplified form it may even be used in the 
8th grade. 


Company, 


Book II in Winston 


FEBRUARY, 1951 


‘trated, 


It includes the essentials of Missouri govern- 
ment which every citizen needs to know, and 
is based not only on the constitution, but also 
on the laws and practices of the state. Work 
sheets contained in the book may be used either 
as homework assignments or as class period 
tests. 

The author has announced that the publica- 
tion will be brought up to date each year. 

Order your copy from the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, Columbia, Missouri. 


To be the first in your school with the new 
teaching ideas and devices, watch the advertis- 
ing column in “School and Community.” You 
will always save time by using the advertisers’ 
own coupons. The coupon below is for your 
convenience in ordering several items. 

22b. Aids to a Health and Nutrition Program 
is a revised edition of a catalog listing the ma- 
trials planned to meet in a practical way the 
needs of the academic teacher, the specialist, 
and the administrator, and suggesting effective 
ways to develop a community-school program 
in nutrition education. (General Mills, Inc.) 

34b The Tachistoscope—an Investment for 
School Learning is explained and analyzed in 
the current issue of “Visual Review.” This 
timely and interesting subject of flash recogni- 
tion training is covered completely from correct 
classroom setting to record maintenance on 
improvement. The value of the training as 
a regular part of the school program and valu- 
able research findings are also covered. (Socie- 
ty for Visual Education.) 

58b The Co-ordinated Classroom is an illus- 
48-page report by Dr. Darell Boyd 
Harmon. It covers every phase of seating, 
lighting, and decoration problems in the class- 
room and their effect on children’s posture, 
vision, and general welfare. (The American 
Seating Company.) 

USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in 
the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 


22b 


Subject taught 
School name 











Enrollment: Boys.... 
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THE NEED FOR $90,451,826.77 


For the 1951-53 biennium the State Board of Education is re- 
questing a minimum appropriation of $90,451,826.77 in state aid for 
public schools. ‘This request is being supported by the Legislative 
Committee of the MSTA. This is a conservative request and will be 
judged so by those who will take the interest to examine the facts. It 
would represent an increase in appropriations of only about $5,000,- 
000.00 per year over that of the last biennium. 

Last year our state appropriated for each pupil in average daily 
attendance $74.88, compared with the national average of $95.95. If 
our children had received average support it would have required 
$11,200,000 more from the state last year alone than was actually 
provided. In the face of these figures, our Legislature will surely 
want to grant in aid, at least, the amount asked by the State Board. 








According to present budget estimates, $75,944,068.33 of this 
could be provided for by the appropriation of the customary one- 
third of the general revenue, thus taking care of the constitutional 
mandate. Income from permanent funds and refunds are estimated 
at $404,080.00. ‘The balance of $14,103,678.44 would need to be al- 
lotted by an additional appropriation. Any change in the estimated 
amount, the one-third would provide would automatically alter the 
amount needed in the additional appropriation to bring the total to 
$90,451,826.77. 

Certainly our state is able to meet its obligations to our children. 
Missouri ranks 20th among the states in average income payments 
per pupil. An index to Missouri’s effort to support education is 
found in her rank of 47th in per cent of income spent for current edu- 
cational purposes. To be next to last in effort to support education 
should give members of our Legislature grave concern. We are de- 
voting only 1.76 per cent of our income to current educational use. 

Viewed from the teachers standpoint, financial conditions could 
certainly be improved. The national average salary is $3,080. In 
Missouri the average is $540 less, or $2,540 per year. This is true 
even though teachers are better trained in Missouri than at any pre- 
vious period. In 1944-45 we had 1093 instructors teaching without 
college training. ‘Today this number has been reduced to 30. 


Funds are available from which this appropriation of $90,451,- 
826.77 can be made. We think it will be appropriated provided 
every member of the profession will take the time to see that some- 
one acquaints each Senator and Representative with the truth. 
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1951 SUMMER SESSION 


iy 
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June 11—Monday, Registration and Orientation. 

June 12—Tuesday, Classwork begins, 7:30 a.m. 

July 4—Wednesday, Independence Day Holiday. 

July 21—Saturday, First term in School of Law closes, 5:30 p.m. 
July 23—Monday, Second term in School of Law begins, 7:30 a.m. 


Aug. 3—Friday, Eight Weeks’ Summer Session closes, 4:30 p.m. 
Summer Commencement, 7:30 p.m. 


Aug. 31—Friday, Summer Session in Law closes, 4:30 p.m. 


a ¢ 


The 1951 Summer Session will be organized in one Eight Week Term 
except in the School of Law. The program in the School of Law will be 
organized in a Twelve Week Quarter. 


All Schools and Colleges of the University will be in operation for Sum- 
mer Session students. 


College of Arts and Science College of Engineering 
College of Agriculture Graduate School 
School of Business and Public School of Journalism 
Administration School of Law 
College of Education School of Medicine 
Adult Education and Extension Service 


The Summer Session provides an excellent opportunity for students to 
begin or to continue a University Education. The Summer Session Program 
is university wide in scope. Extensive opportunities for both undergraduate 
and graduate study in Education will be available for teachers, administra- 
tors, and other students specializing in professional education. 


For information about the Summer Session, write to the Dean of the 
School or College in which you are interested or to the Director of the 
Summer Session, 212 Education Building. 


Special information relative to provisions for Veterans may be obtained 
from: Veterans Service Committee, 1 Lathrop Hall, University of Missouri. 




















Accident and Sickness Group Insurance is just 
like money in the bank. 


If you are one of those who put more into it than 
you draw out, it means that you have been fortunate 
with respect to sickness and accidents. 


But if you are unfortunate enough to have an ac 
cident or be stricken by sickness you can draw out 
many times your investment—and just at the time 
when you need it most. 


Tal 


F ae 
‘ | 


YOu ‘he (Ak: otected 


by the only 
Accident — Sickness — Hospital — Surgical — Insurance Plan 


sponsored and recommended by 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
underwritten by 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


For complete information write EVERETT KEITH, Executive Secretary, MSTA, 
Columbia, Missouri 











